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Service every mile...comfort every minute 
on Canadian Pacific trains 
to Rockies 


See Canada’s Majestic Rockies, her rolling prairies, sparkling lakes 
and enchanted forests. Roomettes, wide berths, lazy-chair comfort 
—and service you'll write home about—on Canadian Pacific trains, 
to and from the North Pacific Coast and California. Come! 


MEE 


For adventure, excitement and new ideas in vacation fun—stop off 
in the glorious Canadian Rockies. Plan a holiday at Banff, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, Chateau Lake Louise or rustic lodges by tumbling 
mountain streams. (Open: June to September. ) 


For rail fares, Great Lakes trips, Alaska cruises and trans-Pacific air service, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Wawa 


on 1 Burlington Ticket! 


@ Enjoy one, two or all three of these world-famous 
vacationlands this year... in a thrill-packed two or three weeks, 
or a leisurely summer. 

Colorful Colorado — snow-capped 
mountain peaks... mile-high 
Denver and its mountain parks 
... picturesque Colorado Springs 
and the Pikes Peak region... 
magnificent Rocky Mountain 
National-Estes Park . . . tumbling 
trout streams where the big ones 
abound...friendly Dude Ranches. 


Magic Yellowstone—land of gey- 


bears, buffaloes, deer, elk and an- 
telope. An added thrill at no extra 
cost . . . the 80-mile trip over the 
famous Cody Road through the 
Buffalo Bill dude ranch country. 


Glorious Glacier Park —where 
hikers and riders follow moun- 
tain trails through indescribably 
beautiful vistas ...and fishermen 
snare the wily trout. Luxurious 
sers ... Wwaterfalls...canyons... hotels and cozy chalets nestle in 
mountains and forests—home of _ the majestic Montana Rockies. 


For complete information and cost of a delightful trip to these 
Western Wonderlands by train, mail coupon below. Whether you 
travelindependently or join a congenial Escorted Tour, you'll treas- 
ure every minute of this travel adventure. Any rail or travel agent 
can tell you about this great BURLINGTON VACATION BARGAIN. 
BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 216, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, III. 

I am considering taking a Western Vacation by train. 
Please send me free illustrated literature, rates and in- 
fcrmation about vacations in (check literature wanted) 
C)COLORADO YELLOWSTONE [_]GLACIER [_]ALL THREE 


Print Name 
Address Phone 
City Zone____State 


For information about a train trip to other Western Vaca- 
tionlands served by the Burlington Rai please check here: 


DUDE RANCHES CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST [J ESCORTED TOURS 
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Che Capsule News 


EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


* * 


* 


FOR EASY READING 


Pans Atlantic 
Monthly Tirade 


“Irresponsible,” Says Grey 


If editor Edward Weeks spent 
less time speaking to women’s 
clubs and more time at his desk 
it couldn't have happened. This 
summarizes educators’ opinion 
of the angry, error-packed, and 
cliche-filled “letter to the edi- 
tor” article “Quackery in the 
Public Schools” in the March 
Atlantic Monthly. 

Author Albert 


business and 


Boston 

4 ol- 
with 
targets 


Lynd, 
man tormer 
lege teacher, bangs away 
both barrels at 


high school principals lacking 


many 


culture teachers colleges, the 
new education certification 
laws, ete., ete 

The taxpayer will find, says 
Lynd, “an educational revolu- 
tion is being put over within 
his schools.” By whom? By “pa- 
tient lobbying” of the “super- 
pedagogues in an academi- 


ian’s dream world.” (Lyndism 
tor teachers colleges 

“IT curled up for a few winter 
evenings with a dozen of these 
catalogues 


he found 
“virtuosity 


colle ue 
What 


also 


teachers 
he continues 
curled his hair 
im the 


idulterated 


and 
‘re- 


inflation of courses 
pap His 
three institu- 
tions: Boston University 
ers College at Columbia Univer- 
ind Bridgewater ( Mass. ) 
College 


search cover;Ts 


Teach- 
sity 


Educators wonder why editor 
Weeks nodded. Prot. Lennox 
Grey, head of the English de- 
leachers College, Co- 
“About 
ot 


have 


partment 
luinbia, files this protest 
as irre sponsible a prece 
pseudo-scholarship as I 


een in 26 vears of university 
teaching and research Igno- 
rantly or willfully, Mr. Lynd 


packs nine positive misrepresen- 
tations into 200 words.” 


PTA IN JAPAN 


One ot 
Japan is 
Pokunaga 
dent, visiting here, says, “The 
PTA in Japan has been in exist- 
ence only three years. More than 
90 per cent of the elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools 
have been organized.” 


to 
Asa 


vic ¢-presi- 


Americas gifts 
the PTA. Mrs 


national 


| AFT Airs Charges 


Disagreements between AFT 
and NEA over the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession (WOTP) are aired by 
Sec. Irvin R. Kuenzli in The 
American Teacher. He questions 
“whether a college administra- 
tor [Pres. William T. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ.] should serve as a repre- 
sentative of the classroom teach- 
ers of the United States and of 
the world. 

“The long, intimate associa- 
tion of the NEA with NAM, the 
support received from “big busi- 
ness’ at the Endicott meeting,° 
WOTP was formed, the 
elk « thon ot a university adminis- 
trator as president, the bitter 
condemnation ot teac her tnbons 
by the NEA—these are the fac- 
tors which have so beclouded 
the WOTP with suspicion in the 
eves of classroom teachers’ or- 
in toreign 
that it cannot possibly serve suc- 
the 
organization 


where 


ganizations lands, 


over-all 
ot 


ct ssfully as one 
international 


classroom teachers.” 


Ma- 
upplied free 


*International Business 
chines guest house 
of charge 


Officers of NASSP 
pals): Elected at Kansas City meet- 
ting, |. to r. J. B. Chapin, Bangor, 


New (Princi- 


Me., v. p.; William L. Spencer, 
Birmingham, Ala., pres.; Harold B. 
Brooks, Long Beach, Calif., v. p. 


FED AID BURIED BY HOUSE 


HONEST CITIZENS 


MonTicec.o, N. Y.— 
High school teacher Mrs. 
Marie Gay carried $1,450 
in bills in a cigar box to 
buy a new car. Strong 
winds lifted the lid, scat- 
tered her money 
by went to the rescue. 
She lost not a single bill. 


Passers- 


News from States 

One.—Average an- 
nual salary of Oregon classroom 
teachers has risen to $3,505. 


Underway in 153 
states is the most comprehen- 
sive study of elementary edu- 
cation ever made in a region. 


Southern 


Hanrrorp, Conn.—Short of 
elementary Connecti- 
cut launched a plan to prepare 
selected graduates of liberal arts 
colleges for teaching. In-service 
workshops give required spe- 
cialized education instruction 


teachers, 


$10 per course. To date 263 
have enrolled. 
Ga.—Gov. Tal- 


madge wants taxes cut $7,000,- 


000. Educators want $33,000,- 
000 more tor salaries and tacili- 
tles 


Coxcornp, N. 


why 


Looking tor 
reasons ot 10 
(271) New Hampshire teacher, 
last the State 
Assn 35 left in 
time another 
66 
132 


one every 
vear 
finds 
to enter 
38 «married; 
found jobs in other states 


lett 


resigre d 
Teac hers 
summer 
occupation 


other reasons. 

New N. Y.—Electrical 
scoring will 
teachers of much tedious work 
in student testing 


for 


hines relieve 


For Boner Fans: A New Supply from Regents’ Exams 


These lovingly-culled “boners 
come from New York Regents’ 
exams for high school students 

“Two French explorers of the 
Mississippi were and 
Juliet.” 

“The House of Seven Gables 
was a house with a broad door 
through which the Gables en- 
tered and had rooms under the 
roof where the Gables slept. 

“Priscilla, Miles Standish’s 
loveress, was a very sweet girl 


Romeo 


dressed in the simple Dutch 
costume consisting of a white 
cap and apron.” 

“A skeleton is a person with 
his insides out and his outsides 
off 

“Women should be allowed 
to vote. They will use the vote 
intelligently in choosing officers 
because they have had practice 
in choosing men, for they have 
been choosing husbands for 
many years.” 


Education Comm. Divided; 
Fails to Report Any Bill 


Federal aid to education re- 
ceived its most serious setback 
when the House Education and 
Labor Committee on March 14 
by the margin of one vote (15- 
12), rejected the Senate- 
approved Thomas bill. 

Next day the Committee 
agreed (1) to consider on April 
17 another bill with money only 
for public school teacher sala- 
ries, and (2) study $600,000,000 
in proposed grants and loans for 
school construction. 

rhree strange bedtellows 
to deteat Federal 
aid: the Lesinski group insisting 


teamed up 
on special provisions for paro- 
chial Barden’s group 
a ban on funds to 
parochial schools; seven Repub- 
licans who would limit aid to 
needy states only 

Knowing that both party plat- 
the 
Congressmen squirmed to “get 
off the hook First they asked 
President to kill the 
ghost of “Federal control.” Tru- 
man punctured that. Finally 
thev got off the hook neatly by 
until 


schools: 


demanding 


forms endorse Federal aid 


Truman 


postponing a vote 
April 17 

No wonder Congress squirins 
At Atlantic City the AASA re- 
pudiated the compromise agreed 
to last by the NEA. By 
that compromise NEA accepted 
the Thomas bill 
and health services for children 
in all But the AASA 
7,000 to 3 votes) adopted Rep 
Barden’s position: public tunds 
for public schools only. 


new 


Vear 
“States rights 


schools 


Meanwhile Protestant church 
opinion has also lined up with 
Barden 


Washington observers 


said: “Protestants have done 
more in one vear to kill Federal 
aid to education than Roman 


Catholics did in 25 years.” To 
this the House Committee vote 
sounded an “Amen.” 


Dual Certificates 


Cotumpus, O.—One solution 
for too many high school teach- 
ers and few elementary 
school teachers is dual certifica- 
tion. Ohio State University now 
enrolls over 150 who will be 
prepared to teach any grade 
from fourth through twelfth. 


too 
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In this coal mining operation 
nobody goes underground to mine 
coal; instead, the 75-foot earth-cover 
is simply scooped aside by giant 
shovels and the coal uncovered to 
the sky! Called surface mining, this 
method makes use of huge electric 


shovels, some costing as much as a 
million dollars apiece, to uncover the 
coal seam, and smaller power 
shovels to load coal into the trucks 
that carry it to the preparation plant. 


This big dipper can 


remove up to 40 cubic 


yards of earth at a bite. 
Surface mining with 
these huge “shovels” 
makes it possible to re- 
cover millions of tons 
of coal too close to the 
surface to be safely 
mined by underground 
ara. This view at the top of a preparation plant shows 
mechanically cleaned, impurities are removed and twin conveyors which are bringing up the freshly 
the coal graded. mined coal. From here on, it flows by gravity and 
power belt through cleaning and grading processes. 
Your students will get graphic knowledge about 
coal’s extensive use in our modern civilization 
through our new picture book, PERTINENT Facts 
Asout Coat. It covers industrial, domestic and 
chemical uses simply, understandably. Send cou- Bituminous Coal institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me a free, specimen copy of 
PerTiINENT Facts ABpout COAL. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
BITUMINOUS COAL Name 


Stree 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE = 

ate 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION one State 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. Name of schoo 


pon for free specimen copy today. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


| M4 
M4 6 
| hear of an Ypside-ao 
£ver hea ? | 
coal ¢ 
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U.S. and Canadian Companies 
Open to Educators 


OULD you like to see the auto- 
assembly lines of De- 

troit? One of the world’s largest 
mines and smelters in Utah? 
How Pequot weaves fine sheets? How 
Akron makes rubber? How Canada and 
Florida and Maine make paper? How 
Pillsbury mills flour? How Armour and 
Swift pack meat? How Vermont quar- 
ries granite and marble? How Estey 
makes organs? 

Would you like to visit the world’s 
largest cranberry bog? The homes of 
dictaphones and hats? Of “Louisville 
Slugger” baseball bats and tractors? Oak 
Ridge, the home of atomic energy? 

There’s a fine exhibit.) Or the Satur- 
day Evening Post? 

If you are a4 woman you may prefer 
to witness the fashioning of Barbizon 
lingerie at Paterson, N. J., 
it Clinton, Tenn. 

Would like a guided tour of 
NBC studios, the headquarters of a 
great labor union (ILGWU), the stock 
exchange, or major plants of G.M. or 
G.E.? 

Then this is vour invitation. To ed- 


copper 


or fine hose 


vou 


ucators hundreds of industries, great 
and small, of United States and Canada 
sav, “Knock and our gates will open 
to you.” 

Your invitation to see industry in ac- 
the identification card 
It is free. Send a postcard request to 
Scholastic Teacher saving, 
Please send me the Visits to Industry 
card 


tion is above. 


magazine 
You will receive a personal identifica- 


the editor and a 
complete free guide to industries in 


tion card signed by 


U. S. and Canada that invite visits by 
teachers. Carry the card and list with 
you as you drive or tour this summer. 
Use it as the opportunity offers. You 
will be graciously received. You will 
see modern miracles of production. 

How did we secure this invitation 
for you? Last fall we called on the Ed- 
ucation Department of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and said: 

“More than half of our teachers 
travel in the summer. Most of them 
travel in the United States and Canada. 
They visit parks, shrines, museums, 
lakes, and beaches. We believe they 
would like to see industries in action. 
At present they see little more than 
big buildings barricaded behind high 
wire fences. 

“These educators,” we added, “teach 
about industries and products. Why 
not make it easy for them to see indus- 
trv in action so that they can give 
fresh, first-hand impressions to their 
students?” 

NAM officials said many industries 
would be delighted to open their gates 
to teachers. So we worked out a joint 
plan. NAM wrote to the 57 State Man- 


Visit 
Industries 


ufacturers Associations affiliated with 
NAM through the National Industrial 
Council. The state associations in turn 
asked member companies to extend 
their invitation to educators through 
Scholastic Teacher magazine. 

Then we consulted the parallel Ca- 
nadian organization — The Canadian 
Manufacturers Association. They, too, 
join in extending a warm welcome to 
American educators. 

On p. 7-T is the first half of our list of 
industries that invite visits by teachers. 
This roster presents 175 names. Our 
May issue will list industries in states 
in the last half of the alphabet plus 
names of other industries that arrived 
too late for our April issue. We direct 
your attention especially to some of 
the smaller plants which carry on less 
known but vital processes. 

Some may ask whether these indus- 
tries welcome visits also by student 
groups taking field trips under the 
guidance of teachers. Many For 
information on student visits be sure to 
send inquiries well in advance to the 
industries. Address the public relations 
director. 


do. 


ble 
U. S. and Canada offer few sights more thrilling than a great paper-making 


machine spi g its products, 


‘ Phote 


or the fine teamwork of an assembly line. 
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We hope the visits to industries will 
inspire travel articles by teachers and 
administrators. Scholastic Teacher of- 
fers nine $25 prizes for travel articles 
written by educators. We hope some 
of the 1950 entries (deadline Feb. 1, 
1951) will recount visits to industries. 

So send to us now for your free 
VISITS TO INDUSTRY identification 
card. Use it and the free VISITS TO 
INDUSTRY guide this summer to see 
the miracles of North America. 


These Industries Invite You 


Key 

Symbols indicate as follows:#—Only one 
of several plants open to visitors. Complete 
list contained in mimeographed guide sent 


to teachers on request -Cormmpany re- 
quests advance notification of arrival Name 
of firm. Product. VH—visiting hours, days 
(M-F, Monday through Friday, S—Satur- 
day, W—Wednesday, Th—Thursday, T— 
Tuesday). PF—parking facilities available 
E—exhibit open to public 


Sample 
=*Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Kitchener 
Arrow shirts, ties. VH: 9-5, M-F. PF. E 


ARIZONA 
Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., Flagstaff 


CALIFORNIA 


Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co., Anderson 
McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud 
Pickering Lumber Co., Standard 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Weed 


CONNECTICUT 


General Electric Co. 1285 Boston Ave 
(Consumers Institute Reception Room), 
Bridgeport. Wire and cable, wiring de- 
vices, washing machines, automatic 
blankets, fans. VH: 9-3, M-F. PF: limited 

*Dictaphone Corp., Bridgeport. Dictaphones 
VH: 9:30-2:30. PF 

*Metropolitan Body Co., 151 Kossuth St., 
Bridgeport. Delivery Bodies. VH: 8-3:30 
PF 

Associated Spring Corp., Bristol. Springs, 
etc 

*Neumann-Endler, Inc., Lee Mac Ave., Dan- 
bury. Hats and bodies. VH: 9-4. PF 

*Case, Lockwood, Brainard, Hartford. Print- 
ing, binding. VH: 8-4:45 

*G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., 330 Park Ave., 
Hartford. Beverages. VH: 10-3 

*The Silex Co., 80 Pliny St., Hartford. Cof- 
fee makers, stoves. VH: 8:30-4:30 

*Carlisle Johnson Machine Co., 52 Main St., 
Manchester. Presses, molding. VH: 10-4. 
PF 


*Standard Machinery Co., 12 Water St., 
Mystic. Molding Presses. VH: 10-4. PF 

*The Skinner Chuck Co., 334 Church St., 
New Britain. Lathe products. VH:9-3. PF 

*Skinner Electric Valve Div., 40 Belden 
Ave., New Britain. Lathe products. VH: 
9-3. PF 

*The New Haven Trap Rock Co., 265 Church 
St.. New Haven. Crushed trap rock. VH: 
8-4 

*The Sperry & Barnes Co., 188 Long Wharf, 
New Haven. Meat packers. VH: 10 to 
11 am. tour. PF 

*Blakeslee Forging Co., Plantsville. Drop 
forging. VH: 9-5. PF. 

*Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut-Pacific Sts., 
Stamford. Postage meters. VH: 10-4. PF 

*Torrington Mfg. Co., Franklin St., Torring- 
ton. Precision parts. VH: 9-4. PF 


Check, clip and mail 
coupon on page 46-T to 
receive Visits to Industry 
identification card and 
free tour guide to U. S. 
and Canadian industries. 


FLORIDA 

Standard Manufacturing Co., Cedar Key 
Palmetto Fibre, whisk brooms and 
brushes. VH: 10-5, M-F. PF. E. 

Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co. Century. 
Southern pine lumber, timber. VH: 8- 
4:30. PF. 

*Rayonier, Inc., Gum St., Fernandina. Pur- 
ified wood cellulose. VH: 9-3:30, M-F. 
PF. E 

American Celcure Wood Preserving Corp., 
Jacksonville. VH: 10-3. PF 

C. I. Capps Co., Inc., 1727 Bennett St., 
Jacksonville. Foundries, steel fabricating, 
machine, wood ships. VH: 8-5. M-S. 
PF. E. 

*Foley Lumber & Export Corp., 869 Talley- 
rand Ave., Jacksonville. Lumber, forest 
products. VH: 9-3. PF. 

Huttig Sash and Door Co., 2303 Market St., 
Jacksonville (See Manager or his Asst.) 
Builders’ woodwork. VH: 8-12, 1-5, M-F. 

Jacksonville Paper Co. 808 W. Bay St., 
Jacksonville. Converting plant 

Maxwell House Div., General Foods, 735 
E. Bay St., Jacksonville. VH: 10-3. PF. 

*Respess-Grimes Engraving Co., Inc., 36 S 
Main St., Jacksonville. VH: 10-4 

Jno. H. Swisher & Son., Inc., 400 Block, 
East 17 St., Jacksonville. VH: 9:30 and 
2:30, M-F F 

*Metal Products Corp., 811 N. W. 20 St., 
Miami. Metal framewindow screens, roll 
door hardware. PF. 


Photo from Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 


Many factories will take you on conducted tours or to see special exhibits. 


Florida Furniture Industries, Inc, Palatka 
VH: 9-5, M-F. PF. E. 

Empire Laundry Co., Pensacola. 9-5, M-F 
PF 


Warren Fish Co., Inc., Baylen St. Wharf, 
Pensacola. Production and wholesale dis- 
tribution of Gulf fish (Fleet of 12 fishing 
schooners). VH: 8-noon, 1-5. PF. 


GEORGIA 

#*Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Buchanan, 
Arrow shirts, ties, etc. VH: 9-5, M-F. PF 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah. Paper 
Bags. VH: 10-3. M-F 


IDAHO 
Potiatch Forests, Inc., Coeur d'Alene and 
Lewiston. Pine sawmill. 


ILLINOIS 

#*Armour and Co., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. Meat products. VH: 9-11:30 and 
1-2:30 tours 

*Burlington Railroad Lines, Chicago. Tour 
of Burlington Zephyr in Union Station 

*Chicago, Malwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
R.R., (W. A. Dietze, Union Station) 
Tour of “back of the scenes” railroad 
operations. 

#*International Harvester Co. 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Motor trucks, 


(Continued on page 41-T) 


In the name of 
American indus- 
try I am_ very 
pleased to extend 
an invitation to teachers and school 
administrators to visit the industrial 
plants of the nation. The companies, 
large and small, listed in Scholastic 
Teacher magazine welcome you to their 
gates. 

Travelers from other nations usually 
ask first to see our industries. Too often 
we Americans pass by what others con- 
sider to be among the outstanding won- 
ders of the modern world. 

So far as I know this is the first na- 


Earl Bunting 


Welcome to Our Gates 


tional guide to plants which are in a 
position to welcome visitors. Call on 
them as you travel about. See how they 
produce what we all use. Observe 
working conditions, assembly lines, ma- 
chines, and modern buildings. Ask 
questions. 

We are proud of the achievements 
of American enterprise and we shall be 
especially delighted to show educators 
American industry in action. 


BuntTING 
Managing Director 
National Association 
of Manufacturers 
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S AN English teacher and an ama- 
A teur photographer, I harbored a 
strong desire to bring home some 
pictures of the little town of Ayot St. 
Lawrence, home of George Bernard 
Shaw, which nestles in the English 
countryside about 30 miles north of 
London. And so it was not strange that 
I found myself in a hired cab on the aft- 
ernoon of July 20th heading out toward 
the little Hertfordshire village. Because 
of Mr. Shaw's inaccessibility, the 
thought of attempting to see him never 
entered my mind. However, on the in- 
sistent urging of the car driver, I de- 
cided to give it a trv. 

At about | p.m. we pulled up in front 
of a two-story brick house, surrounded 
by a well-kept lawn. The green iron 
gates at the entrance bore the inscrip- 
tion, “Shaw’s Comer.” With a certain 
amount of trepidation I walked up the 
gravel path to the front door and rang 
the bell. While waiting what seemed an 
eternity I noticed that the brass door 
knocker was inscribed, “G. B. Shaw, 
Man and Superman.” In due course a 
middle-aged ladv, whom I mentally 
identified as Mr. Shaw’s housekeeper, 
unswered my ring. I introduced myself 
is an American teacher who would like 
to sav hello to Mr. Shaw. I was informed 
that there might be some hope if I re- 
turned at 4 p.m. 

It was not difficult to spend three 
hours in Avot St. Lawrence, taking pic- 
tures and enjoving this tvpical little 
English village. Promptly at 4 I re- 
turned to “Shaw's Corner.” and the 
housekeeper told me she'd see what she 
could do I was ushered into a bright 
sitting room, overlooking the spacious 
lawn. Among other furnishings in the 
room were several busts of Shaw, a 
Hollywood Academy Award “Oscar,” 
ind a bust of Shakespeare 

In a few moments the door opened 
slowly and the 93-vear-old playwright 
entered, hand extended. [I rose and we 
shook hands. It was a moment of mixed 
emotions for a 24-vear-old teacher of 
English 


the greatest literary figures of the cen- 


There before me was one of 


tury. With sparkling eves and snow 
white beard he was the Shaw I had pic- 
tured, clad in his famous tweed knickers 
and leather sandals. He put me com- 
pletely at ease by indicating a seat and 
by asking what he could do for me. 
I told him that I was an American 
teacher who had just dropped in to say 
hello. I told him further that I was visit- 
ing British secondary schools in connec- 
tion with a project for my doctor's de- 
gree. He showed an immediate interest 
ind asked if English schools seemed 
similar to American schools. I replied 
that they were in many respects. I said 
that I believed, from my observation, 
that academic and intellectual attain- 
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Shaw 


By N. DEAN EVANS 
English teacher, Fredericksburg, Va. 


ments were stressed more in England 
than in America. | explained that Amer- 
philosophy 
more emphasis on the social develop- 
ment of the child. 


ican educational placed 


Shaw on Motion Pictures 


Mr. Shaw then stated that he believes 
visual education in the form of motion 
pictures is valuable. However, he does 
not believe in firing questions at the 
children after they have seen a film. He 
thinks that motion pictures should be 
used mainly for appreciation of values. 

He rules the  question-recitation 
method out of teaching. He believes 
that the three r's should be taught and 
then the curriculum should be adapted 
to the students’ interests. Classes should 
be something pupils can enjoy, accord- 
ing to Mr. Shaw. He believes that stu- 
dents should ask the questions—not the 
teacher. 

In regard to sex education he told me 
that he thinks parents should handle it 
at an early age when children start to 


ask questions. At the onset of adoles- 
cence, however, he believes that neit'er 
the parents nor the regular classroom 
teacher should cope with the problem. 
He believes that the close pupil-relation 
ship with parents and teachers will in- 
hibit them as far as sex discussion is 
concerned. Mr. Shaw holds that special 
visiting teachers should go from school 
to school and present the material. Then 
students would feel more free about ask- 
ing questions and raising problems. | 
then explained the new system of sex 
education by motion pictures which has 
been tried in Oregon, and stated that it 
was a comparatively new approach. 
He said that the radio has done much 
to make the world smaller and that it 
has contributed to mass education. 
When Mr. Shaw came to Ayot St. Law- 
rence some 40 years ago almost no one 
had been over five miles away from the 
village. One gentleman had been to 
London and he was considered a great 
traveler. Shaw believes that the radio 
has done much to bring the world and 
its affairs into little hamlets such as his. 


On Teachers 


As a teacher, I expressed interest in 
his famous statement, “He who can, 
does; he who cannot, teaches.” And I 
asked him to explain it. He said that a 
man who is “doing” all the time does 
not really have time to teach. Further- 
more, he said that all are not competent 
as teachers. And pointing to me, “For 
example, I could not teach you to write 
plays.” 

After about half an hour of interesting 
conversation Mr. Shaw indicated that 
he felt compelled to return to his work. 
As I was leaving I asked permission to 
take several pictures. Mr. Shaw was 
most gracious, posing for both movies 
and stills. His attitude throughout our 
meeting was one of keen interest in the 
topics under discussion. After the pic 
ture taking I told him that it had been 
a pleasure to meet him; we shook hands 
and said goodbye. 

Mr. Shaw’s secretary, leaning from 
ihe upstairs window, smiled and said, 
“You're a mighty lucky young man.” 
And I knew it. Yet somehow I was filled 
with the impression that this great man 
enjoyed meeting someone who was no- 
body for a change—an American school 
teacher who now closed the gate at 
“Shaw's Corner” and walked slowly 
through the little village. 


Realistic 


One sister is just crazy about school, 
her younger sister is considerably less 
enthusiastic. The other day the older 
sister suggested, “Let’s play school.” 

“All right,” replied the younger, 
grudgingly, “but let’s play I'm absent.” 
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*ONE OF CANADA'S 
See rugged coasts (Logy Bay, 
Newfoundland, above),colorful 
fishing villages; the beaches, val- 
leys and famed salmon streams 
of New Brunswick. The “Ocean 
Limited”, other name trains 
provide luxury travel to the 


10 TOP VACATIONS 


Maritimes and all parts of East- 
ern Canada; connections with 
through service from Boston, 
New York, other U.S. cities. 
Attractive Canadian National 
hotels in key centres. (U.S, 
Citizens need no passport.) 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


the railway to Canadas 
10 top vacations 


PEGGY'S COVE (above) is one of the many beauty- 
spots along the picturesque « t of Nova Scotia. 
Swim and sail, explore bass ance headlands, sce his- 
toric Halifax, scenic Cape bret .. . Stream 
and deep-sea fishing in cclightiul ““New Scotland’’. 


REST AND PLAY beside the sea, on the clean, sandy 
beaches of Prince Edward Island. Golf at “Green 
Gables’’, visit Charlottetown, birthplace of Canada 
...» Take your ease in this lovely garden province. 


CHOOSE any of Canada's ten top vacations: 
1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 3. British 
Columbia (‘Triangle Route’’). 4. Eastern Cities & 
Laurentians. 5. Gaspé & Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay 
& Winnipeg. 7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 
8. Lake of the Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces by 
the Sea. 10. Ontario Highlands. Let Canadian 
National help plan your trip. 


Canadian National offices in Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San 
Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill 
Street, Montreal, 
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“TAKE A TECHNICOLOR VACATION 
CANADA'S PROVINCES BY THE SEA 
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How to See TVA 


By MAURICE HENLE, chief, Information Service, Tennessee Valley Authority 


NCREASING 


business 


numbers of teachers, 
leaders, technicians, and 
students from all over the world come 
to the Tennesseg Valley each year to 
observe TVA’s progress. They come to 
see something new under the sun—the 
full development of a region's re- 
sources. Although most visitors to the 
various dams and powerhouses, some 
six million last vear, are on sightseeing 
trips, the number of those who come 
for serious study of this unique Ameri- 
can contribution to progress now runs 
into the hundreds annually. 

Teachers universally are found in 
the latter group. Many make repeated 
trips to the Valley to check and ana- 
lyze accomplishments over the 16 
vears of TVA’s existence. 

These visitors find it possible to get 
a quick, over-all understanding of the 
area's development in a one or two- 
day trip. Those interested in a reason- 
ably complete picture discover that 
they must set aside a week or more. 

Although TVA extend 
throughout the River wa- 
tershed additional 40,000 
square where TVA power is 
used), for purposes of studying the de- 
velopment there are four centers of 
interest. 

First is the Knoxville area in East 
Tennessee. Most of TVA’s administra- 
tive offices are Knoxville, 
and an information office supplies au- 


operations 
Tennessee 

plus an 
miles 


located in 


thoritative data. Within easy driving 
distance from Knoxville are five stor- 
age and main stream dams, which 


form a part of the present 27-dam sys- 
tem for control and use of the Tennes- 
see and its tributaries: Fort Loudoun 
(25 miles) on the main river; Norris 


(24), Douglas (30), Cherokee (30), 
and Fontana (70) on tributary 
streams. Visitors coming down through 
Virginia will find TVA’s South Holston 
Dam still under construction a few 
miles out of Bristol, Tennessee-Vir- 
ginia. Nearby is the completed Wa- 
tauga Dam. In Bristol, TVA’s regional 
office will direct visitors to projects. 


See Both Farms and Dams 


You test-demonstration 
farms in the Knoxville area (as in all 
other areas). These privately-owned 
farms carry out programs of farm man- 
agement based on the use of adequate 
fertilizers. Members of TVA’s agricul- 
tural relations staff or the Tennessee 
Extension Service will direct visitors 
to the farms. 

A second interest center lies in and 
around Chattanooga, Tenn. At TVA’s 
Chickamauga Dam, a few miles north, 
the visitor with limited time can see a 
mnultiple-purpose project for flood con- 
trol, navigation, and power. 

TVA offices in Chattanooga include 
the headquarters of the Divisions of 
Power and of Health and Safety. 
There is an information branch office 
in the Old Post Office Building in 
downtown Chattanooga. To see a test- 
demonstration farm or rural electrifica- 
tion work consult the Information 
Office or the local County Agent. 

North Alabama, the third area, will 
be of particular interest to teachers. At 
Muscle Shoals are TVA’s large experi- 
mental fertilizer plant, its extensive 
forest tree nursery, laboratories 
for fighting the malaria-carrying mos- 
quito. The office of TVA’s Manager of 
Properties, located on the Wilson Dam 


Reservation, will be glad to assist vis- 
itors. 

East of Muscle Shoals (up the Ten- 
nessee) are several unusual examples of 
communities that have directly bene- 
fited from the TVA program. Decatur, 
Ala., has grown as a result of the new 
waterway, improved farm practices, 
and _ particularly because of citizen 
initiative. In fact, the editor of the 
city’s daily paper was invited to dis- 
cuss his community at a special United 
Nations Conference at Lake Success. 


The “Master Valve” Dam 


Farther upstream, the smaller city 
of Guntersville, Ala., is now located on 
a peninsula jutting out into Gunters- 
ville Lake. A one-time country town 
two miles from the river, it presents an 
excellent example of the results of 
close cooperation between TVA, state 
and local agencies, and the citizens 
themselves. The Chamber of Com- 
merce welcomes visitors. 

Down near the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee in Western Kentucky is the 
fourth area. This centers about Ken- 
tucky Dam, described by Army engi- 
neers as a “master valve.” It impounds 
a 184-mile lake capable of appreciably 
reducing flood crests on the lower 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Visitors 
may obtain information about the area 
and assistance in planning trips to the 
projects from the TVA_ Properties 
Manager's Office at Paris, Tenn. 

In addition, thousands of visitors 
have found a trip to the Fontana Dam 
in western North Carolina most enjoy- 
able. The former construction village 
is now a privately operated vacation 
resort. 

TVA does not operate any overnight 
tourist accommodations. Most of the 
facilities on its own lands that were 
once used during construction periods 
have been leased to states or to private 
organizations for operation as tourist 
centers. Information as to accommoda- 
tions may be obtained from the TVA 
Information Office in Knoxville, and 
trom the Divisions of Information of the 
seven Valley states located as follows: 
Kentucky at Frankfort, Tennessee at 
Nashville, Alabama at Montgomery, 
Georgia at Atlanta, Mississippi at Jack- 
son, North Carolina at Raleigh, and 
Virginia at Richmond. Paved highways 
will be found to all TVA dams and prin- 
cipal installations. Powerhouses are 
open to the public and guides are on 
duty. 

Travelers from the East and North- 
east, and with but one or two days to 
spend, concentrate on the Knoxville 
area. Those with three or four days will 
include both Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga. Visitors from the West or North- 
west on tight schedules should see the 
Kentucky and North Alabama areas. 
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---to vaeationlands east or west, aboard 
New York Central's cool Dieseliners! FREE. 221950 
VACATION GUIDE 


Cool Off in Old New England! Seashore and mountains. Gay art 
colonies and famed resorts. Trout streams beneath covered bridges. 
Historic North Church, Plymouth Rock, House of Seven Gables. 


Packed with pictures and 
fun-map of playgrounds. 
Money-saving tips on round 
trips. Send this coupon to 
Feel New York's Big Town Magic! Fifth Avenue shops and Broad- New York Central, Room 1334-AA, 466 


. <ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
way shows. Skyscrapers towering above historic landmarks. Great 
museums. Sidewalk cafes and endless places to dine and dance. Please send free Vacation Guide. 


See the Great Lakes and Canada! The mighty spectacle of Niagara NAME_ 
Falls. White sails and white sand dunes along the Great Lakes. The 
Thousand Islands and the Old World charm of Montreal and Quebec. ADDRESS- 


Head for Western Wonderlands! Go New York Central to St. Louis, CITY. 
gateway to the Southwest's dude ranch country and Old Mexico. Or 
Chicago, gateway to the Rockies, California and the Northwest. 


New York Central 


The Scenic Water Level Route 
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THIS SUMMER — 
learn as you travel by air 


Take a 
University - sponsored 
Study Tour Abroad 
ia TWA 


Conducted by nationally known educa- 
tors, approved for full university credit, 
these TWA tours give you the additional 
opportunity of gaining your “Air World 
Education” firsthand! 


1. University of Geneva 


Five weeks’ travel via private motor coach 
in Europe plus four weeks’ study at the 
University of Geneva. Special courses 
available in French and English. June 20 
to August 21. $1260.* Write Swiss Edu- 
cational Service, 80 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17. 


2. Europe 


‘Tour of eight countries. Personally con- | 
ducted by Dr. George F. Kneller of Yale 
University. July 21 to September 5. 
$1563.* Write Dr. Kneller, Yale School 
of Education, New Haven, Conn. 


3. Flying Seminar 


Firsthand survey of present-day Europe. | 
Personally conducted by Dr. Paul! 
Dengler. July 5 to August 10. $1284.* | 
Write Bureau of University Air ‘Travel, | 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


4. University of Zurich 


Summer School of European Studies. 
Instruction in English and German. Five 
weeks in residence plus five weeks’ travel 
through Europe via private motor coach. 
Price, $1290.* Write Professor Beatrice 
Barker, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


For further information and descriptive 
li . write to addr given above. 


*price includes all expenses 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S.A. EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


Top of the Nation 


By ELIZABETH TUCKER DRESSER 
Kearny High School, San Diego 


T WAS a moon-brilliant night in early 
July, 1949, when my husband and I 
arrived at Whitney Portal, 13 miles from 
the town of Lone Pine in Owens Valley, 
California. Here, at 8,000 feet, we were 
in a narrow, richly forested valley. Here 
is “road end” for mechanical transpor- 


| tation, and here it was that we made our 


base camp in preparation for our third 
climb up the highest mountain in the 
United States proper—Mt. Whitney. 
When morning came, we saw the queen 
mountain herself from our campsite, 
pink in the dawn, swiftly changing to 
brilliant white, rising majestically with 
her companion pinnacles beyond the 
Guardian Range. 

Before making the climb we followed 
our usual custom of spending a week 
taking shorter hikes, to become accus- 
tomed to the higher altitudes and to 
carry a back-pack. Then came the wel- 
come morning when we began the walk 
to the top. We carried sleeping bags, 
extra clothing, a camera for black and 
white, one for colored slides, exposure 
meter, tripod, teaspoon, plastic shaker, 
and a tiny, folding: heat-tablet stove. 
Since we believe in traveling as light 
as possible—every ounce seems to take 
on poundage when you're carrying it 
up!—our food was of the simplest: 
raisins, salted crackers, dry cereal, salt, 
Jello, Kool-Aid, several cans of powdered 
whole milk. Because of striking tem- 


| perature contrasts, we've found it most 


comfortable to dress in shorts and cot- 
ton shirts and carry heavier clothing. 
As needed, we added wool slacks and 
shirts, sweaters, jackets, and rainwear. 
The excellent 13-mile trail from the 
Portal to the top ascends from 8,000 
to 14,496 feet. After climbing two-and- 
one-half miles through a richly verdant 
land, we paused at Lone Pine Lake, 
about 10,000 feet high and so placed 
that it seems to be suspended in the 
sky. A few fishermen were trying the 
well-stocked waters. We climbed on 
past great boulders, past tiny patches 
of brilliant flowers, and dropped briefly 
into Outpost Meadows, where, in the 
summer, meals and overnight accommo- 
dations are available. 
A sharp climb after leaving Outpost 
brought us to Mirror Lake and timber- 
| line, 11,000 feet. Here many climbers 
camp overnight, since it’s the last sure 
| opportunity for firewood. Continuing 
| upward, we came to a small meadow, 
| brilliant with grass and flowers, edged 
with snow, and threaded by a chill, 
swift brook. We stopped here for straw- 


, 


berry milk shakes. Want the recipe? 
Mix in the bottom of plastic shaker four 
heaping teaspoons of powdered milk, 
three of sugar, one of strawberry Kool- 
Aid. Add ice water from the stream. 
Shake vigorously. Lean back against a 
boulder, drink the wonderful stuff—and 
climb again, refreshed! 


And So to Bed 


Several switch-backs later we topped 
a rise at about 12,000 and looked across 
a saddle of rock at Lake Consultation, 
deep, dark, glowing, accented by white 
snowfields and fair rock crags. In a level 
area above Consultation, near an icy 
pond called “Pothole,” we made camp 
and had supper of raisins, crackers, 
cereal, and milk. Tiny chipmunks 
watched us, and we glimpsed a dark- 
furred marmot. At bedtime we filled an 
empty milk can with water, added Kool- 
Aid and sugar, set it on our tiny stove, 
lit a heat tab, and soon had a boiling 
drink. We didn’t have to cool it before 
drinking, for water boils at low tem- 
peratures at these heights. 

Dressed in all our clothing, we zipped 
ourselves in our mummy bags and slept 
under brilliant stars till we were awak- 
ened by an ominons sound. Faintly at 
first, then louder, then with an echoing 
roar, we heard the tumbling of a land- 
slide. One great boulder, falling out of 
rhythm with the main slide, punctuated 
the thunder of the crashing rocks. We 
realized that on this level area, well 
removed from the base of immediate 
peaks, we should be relatively safe even 
were the slide near. Again we slept, as 
soundly as the hard ground would let 
us, till the golden sharpness of the dawn 
pressed hard against our eyelids. 

After breakfast, just like supper, we 
cached our sleeping bags, took a lunch, 
picture equipment, extra clothing, and 
continued our climb. We each carried 
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a package of strawberry Jello in a 
pocket. Sometimes a climber craves 
acid, and many carry oranges for this 
reason. We've found an occasional 
mouthful of Jello satisfactory and much 
simpler to carry. 

As we climbed we looked back over 
great distances, downward to lakes that 
appeared among the boulders below us: 
To Consultation, growing very small; to 
Lone Pine Lake; to the great desert of 
Owens Valley; far across to the Pana- 
mints, guarding Death Vallev. We saw 
no sign of the nocturnal avalanche. 
Delighting our passage were occasional 
snowfields near the trail, icy waters 
spraving from the rocks, patches of 
small yellow and blue flowers. This por- 
tion of the trail is new and avoids a 
difficult snow area that habitually covers 
the old trail. 

At a pass 13,600 feet high, a sign 
announces “Trail Crest, Entering Se- 
quoia National Park.” Here the trail, 
passing to the westward side, plunges 
briefly downward, rising again at the 
junction with the Crabtree Meadows’ 
trail. We reached the junction quickly 
and began the last stage of the climb. 
Soon we were passing the pinnacles, 
precursors to the top of Whitney, and 
saving eastward down through the 
great apertures, commonly called “win- 
dows,” that appear here, framing tre- 
mendous views of the land across which 
we had walked. 

Shortly we were on top, clambering 
over the rock slabs to the rock cairn on 
the eastward edge, gazing down and 
down at the dark splotch that indicated 
the trees at Whitney Portal where we 
knew our car awaited us, turning slowly 
to gather in the immense views spread 
below us, clambering back to stare ad- 
miringly at the legend embedded in 
rock which informed us that Whitney 
has an altitude of 14.496.811 feet and 
to peer into the stone shelter house, 
partly filled, as usual, with ice. 

This day of our 1949 Whitney climb 
was the fairest of days, free of the stern 
wind that usually haunts the summit, 
and we spent six hours on top in rich 
enjovment. In mid-afternoon we said 
goodbye for the third time to the top 
of the nation, promised, “Back next 
summer, we hope!” and began a leisure- 
ly descent towards “Pothole” and our 
sleeping bags. 


For one of the very 
best travel stories 
submitted we give our 
April Award to Mrs. 
Elizabeth T. Dresser. 


Fin Tones, 


Modern Trains add to my Vacation Pleasure 


(And railroad taxes pay part of my salary) 


i get a “Refresher Course” in America ‘The Story of the Railroads,” I tell my 
when I travel by train. Through this pano- _ pupils, “is the story of America.” For rail- 
rama window, I get the “feel” of our coun- _roads really opened up our .and—to agri- 
try — the farms, the towns, the cities and culture and industry —to the wonderful 
all the many people who make America. trade and commerce which provide jobs 
And I remember, too, how railroad taxes _ for millions of people at wages that make 
give our school funds a real boost! America’s living standards so high. 


00,000! 


AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


t in 
They billion dolla 


senger cars 
pore for hundreds © Agel otives, Washington 6, D. C. 


freight cars, track, : ice. SO, 


listen to 
cilities see the THE RAILROAD HOUR 
safety the railroads 
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Soon it will be “last day of school” 
...some sad farewells, no doubt 
... but pleasure ahead! Vacation 
...and the fun and rest you ve 
looked forward to all year long. 


This year make it the best va- 
cation ever! Come to Missouri... 
the Heart of America. 


You'll enjoy the splendor of its 
out-of-doors... the enchantment 
of its many historic spots... the 
variety of recreational facilities 
... the traditional friendliness of 
its people. Here you'll find play 
or rest at its very best, 


And you'll especially like the 
good accommodations available 
at reasonable cost. 


Send Coupon for 
FREE FOLDER! 


MISSOURI DIVISION of psy 

RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT. 

Dept. 50-B Jefferson City, Mo 
Please send me FREE Illustrated Folder 
on Missouri. 


NAME 


| combine summer study with vacation. 


ENT-FREE vacations in California, 
New England, the Southwest or a 
region of your choice. That's the aim of 
the Teachers Residence Exchange (100 


| W. 42nd St.. New York 18). Educators 


register with this service and swap 
homes for the summer or a sabbatical 
leave. Easy-on-the-budget plan for 
schoolmen with families who wish to 


Too Bad 


Out of the picture this summer sail 
the Government-owned C-4_ student 
ships which have carried students and 
teachers to Europe for the past three 
years. Government claims $500,000 
needed to drydock and recondition the 
ships not available. That leaves a wide 
gap between those wanting to travel 
and those holding space reservations. 

Only glimmer of light in a dark sit- 
uation is the 600-passenger Silver Star 
which will operate on a low-cost basis 
between New York, Plymouth, and 
LeHavre beginning late July. 


It's a Good Question 

Reader H. T. asks: “Now that I have 
plans all set for a month’s vacation in 
the British Isles, I'm stumped as to what 
kind of clothing to take. I'm flying and 
there's a limit to the amount of baggage, 
they tell me. Any suggestions?” 

Airlines’ luggage limit for overseas is 
66 Ibs. The wise Marco Polo takes even 
less to assure minimum baggage wor- 
ries. Recommended: Topcoat, two light- 
weight suits, woolen skirt, two nylon 
blouses, two nylon sweaters, nylon lin- 
gerie, and two pairs of shoes. Add a 
foldable raincoat, bathing suit, and sun- 
glasses. Leave the traveling iron home; 
European electric current is different. 


Traveling Spanish Class 

Sam H. Zones, Calitornia Spanish in- 
structor, travels not alone but with six 
of his students to practice what he 
teaches. With his town (Mariposa) and 
school officials backing the idea, Mr. 


Zones and his high school tourers 


planned all termn for their five-day trip 
to Mexico 

Their mimeographed guide, Planning 
| a Trip to Mexico, is tree on request. 
| Will also lend their S-mm. color travel 
1) film, Mariposa to Mexico, to any inter- 
| ested school. (Mariposa High School, 
Mariposa, Calif.) 
| 
| 


Vacation Package Offerings 

A week in Bermuda for $152. Colo- 
nial Airlines’ latest offer includes round- 
trip air transportation and hotel facili- 


Students from the Western Washington 
College of Education climb Mt. Baker 


ties. (Visit the Lily Perfume factory.) 

Ten days in Mexico for $118. Trans- 
portation (American Airlines), meals, 
planned excursions included, with Mex- 
ico City and Acapulco as main stops. 

Six weeks in Hawaii for $351. “Ha- 
waii Hosts” teacher-student travel tours 
combine special low air rates with credit 
for study at the Univ. of Hawaii. Ac- 
commodations are in private homes and 
small hotels. See United Airlines agent. 

Nine-day cruise to Alaska, about 
$150. Canadian Pacific Railway's B. C. 
Coast Fleet has 26 sailings from June 
to September. Write Railway, 342 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, for details. Stop- 
overs at Banff and Lake Louise may be 
arranged. 

Or see Alaska by plane, railroad, 
boat, and auto through the 15-day pack- 
age tour arranged by Northwest Airlines 
and the Alaska Travel Bureau. Glaciers, 
icebergs, ghost cities, salmon fisheries, 
Mt. Mckinley—all on the program. 

Four flving study tours abroad, led by 
university professors, will combine 
travel with study. See your nearest 
Trans World Airlines agent for details. 
Price range $1,260 to $1,563. 


New in ‘50 

Gaspé auto tours will operate on a 
daily July-August schedule to take vis- 
itors over the whole coastline of the 
peninsula—fishing villages and the fa 
mous bird sanctuary on Bonaventure 
Island. 

Those who American 
President Lines Orient trip 
may take home credit for travel. Boat 
leaves San Francisco July 14th for a 


cruise with 


summer 


41-day program. Honolulu, Yokahama, 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Kobe on itin- 
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erary. Write for detaits to the Lines at 
311 California St., San Francisco. 

Newly organized Association for Aca- 
demic Travel Abroad, Inc. (42 Broad- 
way, New York 4), schedules special 
teachers’ tours to Europe, $985 up. 
Leave New York July 13; return Sept. 
2. Program on request. 

“Come to Britain Tours” are on the 
English-Speaking Union's program for 
summer, 1950. Two budget tours, 21 
days $190 and 11 days $110, arranged 
from London. Write the Union, 19 E. 
34 St., N. Y. 22. 

Travel and Study, Inc. (110 E. 57th 
St., N. Y. 22), plans European tours un- 
der four headings: political science, eco- 
nomics and sociology, humanities, and 
vocational arts, Brochure on request. 
Cost about $550. 

AAA (American Automobile Club) 
plans three western rail tours, $445 up; 
leave from Chicago. Yellow- 
Rockies, Catitornia, Yosemite, 
etc. See your nearest agent for folders. 


Covers 
stone, 


New Publications 


Spend a Week in Holland, pictorial 
review, free trom the Netherlands Na- 
tionat Tourist Ottice, Kocketeller 
Plaza, N. Y. Availaple in ctass quan- 
tities. Treasures of s1oliand (Parts 1 and 
Il) also good tor social studies classes. 

Railroading in France, 52-page bro- 
chure with maps, guides, current travel 
into. Frenen Nauonal Railroads, 610 
Filth Ave. N. Y. 

Pierre, the French boy, tours visitors 
around ois Counay in Come see krance, 
pamputet avaitaple (in quantity ) trom 
rrencn National Tourist Oimce, 610 


Fitth Ave., N. Y. Also ask tor How to | 


See France, 9 itineraries. 
Air Cruise travet tower (16 tours) 


tree trom Scandiaavian ‘Llravel Bureau, | 


630 Fitth 


From the States 

Guide to the Great Lakes of Tennes- 
see and Fishing Guide, Div. of State 
Information, Tenn. 

West Virginia Vacation Preview, W. 
Va. Publicity Commission, Charleston 5. 

Campfire Dream Sites covers Yellow- 
stone, Grant Teton National Park, Jack- 
son Hole, etc. Wyoming Commerce & 
Industry 219 Capitol 
Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Travel Previews manuals highlight 
the States, as well as Canada, Mexico, 
Hawaii, and some toreign countries. De- 
tails on historic places and natural re- 
sources, as well as travel anecdotes 
which make for a richer trip. Write Jay 
Rathburn, 4514 W. Medford Ave., Mil- 
waukee 10, Wise. 


Commission, 


Next month 
“Your Vacation” issue—what’s new in 
travel by air, rail, bus, and boat. 
—Marcaret McDonaLp 


How can economics 
be brought to life? 


BOUT seven per cent of American high school students study a 

required or elective course in economics. For years leaders have 
been deploring the “economic illiteracy” of the adult public, and 
demanding better preparation for economic citizenship. 

What is the answer? Is economics so difficult a subject that it 
should be relegated to college or graduate school? Or should it be 
introduced into junior and senior high schools in simple but concrete 
and meaningful ways—either as an independent course, a problems 
of democracy course, or integrated into various phases of the social 
studies curriculum? If so, what is the best way to teach how our eco- 


nomic system works? 


The Twentieth Century Fund, leading American research tounda- 
tion in the field of economic affairs, conscious of these educational 


problems, has joined forces with Scholastic Magazines in sponsoring: 


A COMPETITION FOR TEACHERS 


Subject 
Awards will be given for the best outline 
or syllabus indicating the scope, kind, and 


| approach of economic subject matter that may 


be most effectively taught in the junior or 
senior high school, to explain how our eco- 
nomic system works. Entries should include 
spec fic topics, methods, suggested resource 
materials, and plan of integration into the 
curriculum. They should also include for illus- 
tration one concrete unit outlined in detail, 
on some such topic, for example, as inter- 
notional trade, labor gement lations, 
taxation, inflation and deflation, the consumer, 
etc. Brevity is recommended and entries must 
not exceed 5.000 words maximum. 


Eligibility 

Open to all secondary or elementary school 
teachers, supervisors, or administrators who 
had direct classroom experience in 
related subjects, and are now employed in o 
local school or school system, public or pri- 


vate, in the United States and its possessions, 
or Canada. 


have 


No personnel of state departments of edu- 
cation, national educational agencies, teachers 
college or university faculty members are 
eligible. 


Prizes 


Class !—Entries designed for Senior High 
School (10th, 11th, or 12th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Class !l—Entries designed for Junior High 
School (7th, 8th, or 9th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Specifications 


All entries must be typewritten, double. 
spaced, on white paper 8'2x11 inches, one 
side only, and mailed flat. They must bear on 
© separate sheet clipped to the first page the 
following information: 

Nome of contestant 
School, grade, and subjects taught; or 
position and classroom experience 
City or town 
Home address 
Division of the contest in which entered 
Closs | or Class II) 
No manuscripts will be returned; therefore 
keep your own copy. All entries become the 
property of the Twentieth Century Fund and 
Schoiastic Magazines. 


Closing Date 


All entries must reach the New York office 
of Scholastic not later than June 15, 1950. 
Address: Twentieth Century Fund Teacher 
Contest, Care of Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Judging 

Final judging will be done by a jury of 
9 2. and A to be 
announced. The sponsors reserve the right not 
to award specific prizes if, in their judgment, 
the entries do not warrant them. Prize-winners 
will be notified by mail and announced in 
Scholastic Teacher next fall. 


* TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND x 
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Teachers! 
This is for you... a ann 


VACATION i 


Here's ‘just By RUTH FELL, Harrison, Ohio 
what the doctor ordered’ — 
wonderful vacation in Minnesota's 
great out-of-doors! Get away from HE thirteenth annual 2,300-mile 
Churchill Excursion to Hudson 
Bay left Winnipeg August 12 at 10:30 
am., with the steam engine gaily fly- 
ing Canadian and United States flags. 
Nine pullmans, two diners, a recrea- 
tion car, and two baggage cars full of 
provisions for the 238 passengers made 
up the Canadian National train. 
Each person found a badge and 


routine. Be lazy 


and carefree at 
one of Minnesota's 
lakeside resorts! 

Every vacation 

activity is at your 
finger-tips — swim. 
ming, golfing, 
boating, sight- 


seeing . . name plate pinned to the window 
it's all FUN shade by his seat. These were to be 
here! our identifications and passports to all 


sorts of unusual and exciting experi- 
ences at various stops along the route. 
On each seat was a huge envelope con- 
taining a passenger list, a booklet giv- 
ing the history of the discovery and 
settlement of the country, and other 
background facts. 

All of this was most interesting read- 
ing for the first hour, but soon after 
the train began to pick up speed we 
milled around the car, getting ac- 
quainted. “Where did you hear about 
the trip?” “Where do you come from?” 


Plan your 


carefree vacation 


in friendly Minnesota 
NOW! 


In our car there were: An advertis- 
ing man from Chicago with his wife 
and nine-vear-old son (the only child 
on the train) who wanted to catch fish 
—and they did!; the superintendent 
of Cook County schools; the director 
of high school athletics in Birmingham, 
Ala., and his wife; another couple 

| from Chicago engaged in writing for 
a new edition of Compton's Encyclo- 
pedia; two girls from Iowa, operators 
for the Burlington Railroad; four Gov- 
ernment employees from Washington, 


INFORMA! | D. C.; a Chicago doctor; a retired Ili- 
your stl, > ver uti nois farmer; a Red Cross worker from 
State Cr e sen me bea Winnipeg; and four school teachers 

pleas Min anesot? from Ohio. Iowa, and Minnesota. By 


the second day we were very well ac- 
quainted. 

Dauphine, a wheat town of about 

. 4, | 2,000, turned out en masse to wel- 

Name—— | come us. The mayor, the Chamber of 

| Commerce, civic organizations, the 

| Boys’ Band entertained, fed, and took 

us in private cars on a tour of the 

town and surrounding country. Many 

of us were invited into homes and en- 
tertained. 


FREE pootlet 


\" 10,000 
of 10. 


padress— 
\ 
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You meet the Eskimos at Churchill 


Flin Flon is most unusual. This town 
has grown in 23 years from a popula- 
tion of 20 to 13,000. Its elbows stick 
out, its shoulders are too broad, its 
legs are too long. It is an awkward 
looking town, very hilly, with little top 
soil; houses hanging onto bare rock 
anywhere and everywhere. Flin Flon 
is a mining town. There is a huge 
mine, open pit and underground, from 
which are taken ore rich in copper, zinc, 
cadmium, silver, and some gold. The 
town is still growing. Half the popu- 
lation is under 20 years of age. 

A stop at Sherridan on Sunday al- 
lowed us time for church; time to go 
through a gold mine; to ride on Clear 
Lake; to visit a muskrat farm. Then, 
on to Churchill on Hudson Bay! 

There was plenty to do there. Some 
immediately made plans to go hunting 
for white whale (narwhal). Some left 
for the docks where three ocean-going 
freighters were being loaded from the 
largest grain elevators in the world. 
Some spent hours in the Eskimo Mu- 
seum and listened breathlessly to the 
tales of Father Philippe about the 
Eskimo. Our bird lovers added to their 
list of identified birds; the botanists 
collected specimens of flora. We saw 
the “Curling Club,” the school, the 
whale-oil industries. We saw an Eski- 
mo film at the Igloo Theatre. We rode 
on a whaling boat across the bay to 
the ruins of old Fort Prince of Wales, 
built in 1771. Evervone attended the 
“Ball” in the freighthouse, where  sol- 
diers, sailors, trappers. clerks, fisher- 
men all came to dance with the tour- 
ists. There were about eight men for 
every woman. Everyone danced. 

Finally we were guests at the new 
Fort Churchill, a new, key defense 
base for joint operations and for Are- 
tic testing and experimentation. Then, 
“all aboard” for the return of the six- 
day Churchill Excursion, with a sum- 
mer legacy of new friends and bright 
memories of a trip far “off the beaten 
track.” 
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POLL STUDENT OPINION) Beer 


How high school students stand on 
current issues appears in the Institute 
of Student Opinion poll conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines in cooperation 


with student newspapers. They would | 


outlaw the Communist party (75 per 
cent). They are divided (40 per cent 
Yes, 49 per cent No) on placing atomic 
bomb “know how” under international 
control if other nations would do like- 
wise. Yet they oppose World Govern- 
ment (58 per cent No; 22 per cent Yes). 

They believe a worker should have 
the right to join or not join a union 
(74 per cent Yes; 22 per cent No). Half 
(48 per cent) think U. S. business is 
making a fair amount of money; 33 per 
cent say “too much.” Two thirds (60 
per cent) say profits between 10 and 15 
per cent are fair. 

Owning their own business attracts 
most boys (26 per cent), with a pro- 
fessional career next choice (22 per 
cent); farming (13 per cent), and work 
for a large business or government a 
toss-up (12 per cent). 

The U. S. Treasury proves more per- 
suasive than Wall Street, real estate, or 
insurance—55 per cent would put a 
$5,000 gift into Savings Bonds. 

Full details of this ISO poll with 
breakdowns for boy and girl votes ap- 
pear in April 5 Senior Scholastic and 


World Week. 


England Needs Scholastic 
Dear Mr. Robinson 


As an exchange teacher here in England 
for the current year, I have been having 
a golden opportunity to see what goes on 
in various schools in this country. The edu- 
cational departments are doing a difficult 
job in the face of many handicaps, such as 
lack of paper, other equipment, and out- 
dated buildings. I miss many of the Ameri- 
can teachers’ supplies. 

One of my chief “lacks” is Scholastic 
Magazines. I knew, of course, when I was 
using them, that they were the best of their 
kind for young people. I ordered them last 
June for my exchange to use in the classes. 
But since I have been here, I find a decided 
“gap” in my teaching, due to the absence 
of Scholastic Magazines. Of course, | know 
it is impossible to get any for my classes, 
but I simply cannot do without mine any 
longer. The Teacher edition has always 
been a source of interest to me. So I am 
asking if you would send a single weekly 
copy to me for the rest of the vear. 

It's too bad you couldn't open offices here 
in England and do the same kind of job for 
the English school students. They have 
very few publications, and none that could 
compare with Scholastic Magazines. May 
your magazines continue for many years. 

Yours sincerely, 

Evste 
Wibsey Secondary Modern School 
Bradford, Yorkshire, England 


For mountains, islands, sea and play 
...the northwest corner of the U.S.A. 


There’s fun and excitement unlimited 
in the gay and green Pacific North- 
west. Seattle’s fascinating waterfront 
... alpine meadows on Mt. Rainier 
... ferry trips on Puget Sound... 
the thrilling Olympic Peninsula .. . 
fine hotels and mountain chalets. 
Your vacation dollar goes far in 
Montana or Washington. And re- 
member, Seattle and Tacoma are 
gateways to Alaska and just a short 
cruise from British Columbia. 


Free Vacation Literature 
For a how-to-plan and how-to-go 
booklet, write H. Sengstacken, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, 635 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


| Vistas are wide and high in the glass- 
enclosed Skytop Lounge. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


RIDE OLVMP/AN 


This Speedliner tops off a perfect 
vacation. All new! Private-room 
sleepers with bedrooms, roomettes 
and Skytop Lounge; Touralux sleep- 
ers, offering berth comfort and pri- 
vacy at low cost; also Luxurest 
coaches, diningand Tip Top Grillcars. 

Enjoy air conditioned comfort on 
the Olympian Hrawatua, and the 
best of mountain scenery without 
tiring drives across sun-baked 
plains. Cars available for your own 
use at destination through the con- 
venient Rail-Auto service. 


The Tip TopGrill 
car above is open 
to all passengers. 


* i950 * 
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There’s more to do 
at less cost 
to you in.. 


Massachusetts 


Ahoy you landlubbers! White sails 
on the horizon — an ever thrilling 
sight over the entire east coast 


Ocean breezes cool wide sandy 
beaches. Swim in  surf-charged 

waters or sun bathe in restful 

solitude 

Surf or deep water — miles of 
game-packed waters. The season 
| is long — early May through 

October 

Thrilling reminders of America’s 

past—Lexington, Concord, Bunker 

Hill, Salem, Plymouth, and 

Deerfield 


Nautical or pastoral — a scenic 
wonderland from the tip of Cape 
Cod, to the Berkshires in the west 


Music lovers the world over attend 
Tanglewood Festival at Lenox in 
the Berkshires, June through 
August 

Provincetown, Gloucester, Martha's 
Vineyard, Rockport, Nantucket — 
Picturesque art colonies you must 
see 

Famous stars and famous plays — 
nightly attractions in the many 
summer theatres throughout the 


| 


} 


F YOU have a tape recorder, here’s 
news! 

Two libraries of programs are wide 

open to you—on tape. 

The Minnesota Tape Recording Proj- 
ect offers a choice of some 300 programs 
—drama, music appreciation, ete. All 
you need to do is state your program 
choice, send enough tape, and pay post- 
age both ways. For a catalogue, address 
the project at State Department of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Educational Services, 1702 K St. 
Washington 6, D. C., offers 24 Voices 
of the Past taped from Thomas A. Edi- 
son cylinders. These bring you the 
voices of Florence Nightingale, Grover 
Cleveland, James Whitcomb Riley, The- 
odore Roosevelt, and other famous 
names. $4.50 per 15-minute program. 

“We are going to open this project 
to states outside Minnesota during the 
summer months,” writes R. C. Brower 
to Scholastic Teacher. “To the many 
schools in the country that have asked 
for tape programs for classroom use we 
must say that final dealings have not, as 


vet, been worked out, but we feel that 


FREE write ropay 
Mass. Development & Industrial Commission 
Dept. 52, State House, Boston, Mass. 
Please send Vacation Literature 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


we can duplicate programs requested 
between June 1 and Aug. 1. 

“There will be no charge, but the 
schools and colleges will be required to 
furnish the tape and pay the postage 
both ways. 

“We will have special catalogues 
available for distribution within a 
month. We duplicate for both and 
3% speeds.” 

Programs available come largely from 
the University of Minnesota station 
KUOM, the Indiana School of the Sky, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. Be- 
lcause of clearance problems there are 
| no network programs in this library. 
| In addition to Voices of the Past, 
mentioned above, Educational Services 
offers a fine series on dises for history, 
| civics, language, and English. Included 
is a poetry series with such poets as 
Archibald MacLeish and Robert Frost 
reading their own works. 
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H.$. Radio Workshop 


Listenables and Lookables—that’s the 
new up-to-date name of Leon Hood's 
excellent weekly listing of what's best 
on the air. He also includes program re- 
views by members of the NCTE radio 
committee which he chairmans. For a 


Tales on Tape 


Send Tape: Get Back Choice of 300 Programs 


Miles Ryar 


AER Journal editor 


Phe 
R. C. Brower tells 
Tyler about new tape program offer. 


sample copy write Hood at 61 Lafayette 
Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

Two new studies of effects of televi- 
sion on school work at Stamford, Conn., 
and Roselle, N. J., tell the same tale. 
Hours spent viewing average three to 
four per day. At Roselle 78 per cent of 
students who watched television more 
than 25 hours per week had grades 
lower than before television’s advent. 
Grades of regulars at the television 
screen dropped “over 15 per cent.” 

TBA (Television Broadcasters’ Asso- 
ciation) says their survey shows a 
“mounting desire of stations to incor- 
porate educational and public service 
programs.” (Do our readers see any 
evidence of this “desire”?—Ed.) 

Two school TV shows are: “Youth Has 
Its Say,” high school student panel on 
WTVN, Columbus, Ohio; and “Balti- 
more Classroom—1950,” an unrehearsed 
lesson. 


Whither Radio and TV? 

Norman Corwin, U. N. radio director 
and noted producer, speaking to the 
Assn. for Education by Radio, said: “To 
those concerned with where radio and 
TV are going, I say they are going ex- 
actly where the buyers of time want 
them to go. I believe that the tom-toms 
of criticism, forums, clinical analysis, 
and prayer will not materially alter this 
direction.” 


Key to Recordings 

Eleven series of recordings for school 
use have been evaluated by AER com- 
mittees. For their reports, compiled by 
Gertrude G. Broderick, order Record- 
ings for Schools Use, 38 pp., Assn. for 
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Education by Radio, 228 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. 50 cents. 


School's Out but FM’s On 
Pupils Get 3 R’s by Radio 


These headlines show how Chicago 
schools relied more than ever on their 
own radio station WEBZ when the coal 
strike closed school buildings. Some 
programs were broadcast simultaneous- 
ly on three AM stations. The board of 
education suggested that families with 
FM receivers invite school children 
from non-FM homes. This incident once 
more points up the value of the educa- 
tional FM station for emergencies. 


Flood of Scripts 

Well over 600 student-written radio 
scripts were entered this year for Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards. As one who read 
all scripts reaching national judging, | 
can testify to the high quality. Many 
scripts had been produced on local sta- 
tions. This reveals the growth of high 
school radio workshops. Favorite author 
tor “adaptations” this year is O. Henry. 


Fireside Chair of Education 


A Wisconsin citizen can now tune in 
on more hours of college courses than 
he could take on a campus. Wisconsin's 
College of the Air, over its state FM 
network, offers 14 adult courses. These 
range through such subjects as Survey 
of English Literature, Spanish lessons, 
Scandinavian Literature, and Contem- 
porary Trends. 

“In this way,” writes Harold A. En- 
gel, assistant director, “the listener in 
even the most remote hamlet or isolated 
farm can keep in touch with organized 
education and continue learning at 
home.” ‘ 

Ot the key stations in Wisconsin's 
educational net, four are in operation, 
the fifth under construction, the sixth 
is projected. Two more stations will in- 
sure blanketing the state. 


Watch Out, Bob Hope 


“Junior Jury,” produced by Saskatch- 
ewan teachers, competes with Bob 
Hope. Four student junior jury members 
discuss problem parents or children. In 
a separate room is a senior jury made 
up of a teacher, parent, and club leader 
discussing the same problem. Neither 
hears the other; radio listeners hear 


both. “Junior Jury” captured one third | 


of Hope’s audience. 


University of Illinois plans to enter 
television. Trustees voted funds for a 
new 400-foot mast for television, FM 
and AM broadcasts. The new mast, plus 


higher power, gives an 80-mile listening 


radius to WIUC. 


Dow BontTWett 


| Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. ST-13 
| 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois | 
| Please send me free booklet on E/ Capitan. 
CITY AND STATE. f 
If student, give name of school 
Expir 


Easy dress e Easy cost 
“Come as you are!”on this famous 
Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 
Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!” Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a small extra fare... 
Same route as The Chief 
and Super Chief. 


For a complete description of El Capitan 
send coupon for colorful folder. 
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The Globe Reconstructed 


When the Globe Theatre caught fire 
on June 29, 1616, from a “sound et- 
fects” cannon shot featured in a per- 
formance of Henry VIII, no plans or 
reliable sketches were left for posterity. 
To recreate the Globe from the ashes, 
John Cranford Adams began research 
which has extended over 20 vears. He 
studied the stage 


directions of more 


than a thousand Elizabethan plays. In | 


Save 


United 
vacations 


1942 the Harvard Press published his | 


conclusions in The Globe Playhouse. 

Now president of Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, L. I., Dr. Adams, aided by 
an artist, has built what is undoubtedly 
the most accurate reproduction of the 
famous theatre. His model, soon to go 
to the Folger Library in Washington, 
D. C., upsets many current concep- 
tions. Shakesperean drama, says Dr. 
Adams, was “vertical drama” presented 
on a stage 40 feet wide and 34 feet 
high. 

The Globe Theatre model, made of 
almost 15,000 separate pieces, became 


the center of attraction for 1.200 high | 
school students attending the Shakes- | 


pearean Festival at 
March 23-26. 


Hofstra College 


For Educational Trarel 


“The grand tour of the U. S. and 


other parts of the world will become | 


part of general education. . . . Present 
day language instruction will be super- 
seded by instruction and experience 
abroad.” 

These predictions by Prof. Goodwin 
Watson, dir., World Study Tours. high- 
lighted the first National Conference 
on Educational Travel in Atlantic City. 

More than 150 in attendance adopted 
plans for a permanent National Coun- 
cil for Educational Travel. They also 
called for (1) more encouragement of 
travel-study for credit; (2) allowance 
of credit for travel for renewal or ex- 
tension of certificates; and (3) school 
system recognition of educational travel 
as evidence of professional growth. 
The Conference asked the NEA to se- 
cure action by government agencies 
and carriers to lower rates for educa- 
tional groups. . 


HAWAII Honolulu, Waikiki Beach, 
magnificent scenery and climate of 
the exotic “Paradise of the Pacific.” 
10 to 30 days; from $322 (from Cali- 
fornia), including transportation, ac- 
commodations and sightseeing. Ask 
about Hawaii Hosts plan—spend 6 
'weeks in the Islands for as little as 
$351, including air fare, accommoda- 
in Honolulu 


tions and_ breakfasts 


(from California). 


CALIFORNIA Cosmopolitan San 


| Francisco, Los Angeles and southern 


| California. Varied recreation, spectac- 
ular scenery. Air fare is only $216 
round trip (from Chicago) with many 
stopover privileges. Go one way, re- 
turn another at no extra cost... 
include 2-day all-expense trip to Yose- 
mite National Park for only $33 addi- 


Hawaii 
Yellowstone 


For complete information, return this coupon 


to UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Ill. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, folders describing low-expense 
vacations in the areas I have checked 


tional, or 2'2 days in Yellowstone for 
just $71. 


COLORADO The colorful Rockies, 
Pike’s Peak, dude ranches, exhilarat- 
ing mountain air, outdoor fun. 9 to 
16 days, for as little as $186 (from 
Los Angeles). 


You're only a few 
hours away! 

United saves you days of time on 
trips to faraway places . . . providing 
direct service to more than 80 key 
cities and scores of popular vacation- 
lands. 

United also offers many low-cost tours 
to Europe in conjunction with leading 
transatlantic airlines . . . and, expert, 
impartial advice on your trip abroad. 


See your travel agent or call United 
for reservations. 


low. 
Colorado 
Yosemite 
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SPECIAL 
PRICE 
FOR 
SCHOOLS! 


Fabulous Years: 1900-50" 
Edited by H. V. Kaltenborn 


"Dean of American News Commentators” 


Here is a big 20-page book, profusely 
illustrated and printed in color! A fasci- 
nating review of the most eventful half- 
century in human history, edited’ by the 
one man who personally has reported all 
its stirring events! Plus 8 full pages of 
up-to-the-minute maps from Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company's new Cosmopolitan 
World Atlas! A valuable reference book 
for students 


Just look at this table of contents: 
Polar Map of the World (with air routes) 
The Fifty Most Important Events 
The Fifty Outstanding Personalities 
Map of Europe in 1950 
Map of Germany, Austria and Switzerland 
Age of Conflict 
Inventions for Destruction 
Map—A Political Portrait of the World 
Inventions for Construction 
Rise and Fall of Empire 
Map of the Troubled Balkans 
Map of the Eastern Mediterranean 
The Long Hard Road to Peace 
The United States Inherits World 

Leadership 

The Rise of New Nations 
Age of Speed 
Map of China, Mongolia, Korea and Japan 
What Lies Ahead? 
Plus a provocative feature: Mr. Kalten- 
born's selection of the 10 most important 
eventsand the l0outstanding personalities! 
President Harry Gideonse of Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y., says: “Fifty 
Fabulous Years is quite an intellectual and 
historical vitamin pill. It packs quite a 
punch in the selection of events, dates, 
and personalities, and the maps are excel- 
lent. I can well imagine that it will be a 
very popular aid in all sorts of school pro- 
grams, and to thousands of individual 
readers...” 


Published as a public service by The Pure 
Oil Company, thousands of copies were 
sold at 25¢ each—would have sold for 
$1.00 through regular publishing chan- 
nels. Now a limited number are available 
for classroom use at a special reduced 
price: 15¢ each in quantities of less than 
50, 10¢ each in quantities of 50 or more 
Free sample copy to any teacher or school 
administrator who writes 


The Pure Oil Company, Dept. $, Advertising 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please remit when placing classroom orders 


More on PENSIONS 


UR January 4 story “Do Pensions for 
Teachers Lag?” brought this let- 
ter from a North Carolina teacher: 

“Mrs. E. M. B. will draw her first 
retirement check this month. It will be 
approximately $40. She has taught 33 
years in North Carolina . . . 

“Assuming that I can pull my aver- 
age salary up to $1,500 at age 60 
(which will be 38 years of service for 
me) I can retire on approximately 
$897. No classroom teacher will retire 
on any more than I will, unless she 
went into the profession with an A cer- 
tificate. The average teacher in N.C. 
travels about the same route I have 
... If Lam able to teach 14 vears more, 
I will be in the class with average 
teachers in Nebraska, Arkansas, and 
Virginia—exist on ‘$1,000 or less.’” 

That prosperous United States should 
reward loval, hard-working teachers 
with pittance pensions of $40 per 
month and less is a national disgrace. 
Inflation spawns these tragic inequali- 
ties. Pensions based on years of low 
pay cannot suddenly yield large annui- 
ties. 

Looking at the pension question: 

(1) Some states come to the aid of 
older teachers whose low average 
salaries would produce shockingly low 
pensions. Connecticut's minimum guar- 
antee of $500 was raised about two 
years ago to $620. North Dakota raised 
its minimum from $350 to $600. New 
Mexico upped its minimum from $750 
to $1,000. 

(2) Our January 4 NEA figures for 
“average teacher Jones” assumed Jones 
started at $2,400 to $3,000. Obviously, 
Jones is a new recruit to the profes- 
sion. Consult NEA Research Bulletin 


No. 4, Vol. 27, Teachers in the Public 
Schools, 

(3) Walter R. Reuther, UAW head, 
sees $200 per month pensions for work- 
ers. 

(4) Educators question the sound- 
ness of many touted industry pension 
plans. What happened to the miners 
can happen to others. For actuarial 
soundness a retirement system must 
provide benefits in direct relation to the 
accumulated contributions. 

(5) The National Council on Teach- 
er Retirement meeting at Atlantic City 
asked Congress to prohibit even volun- 
tary agreements to cover existing teach- 
er retirement systems into the proposed 
extension of old age and survivorship 
insurance. The proposed Federal sys 
tem would vield less than most. state 
teacher retirement systems. More im- 
portant, educators fear that a permis- 
sive Federal plan would tempt state 
legislators to pull down the present 
strong, well-built teacher retirement 
systems for alleged economy reasons. 

(6) The Council also asks exemption 
of teacher pensions from Federal in- 
come tax. Railway Brotherhoods al- 
ready enjoy such exemptions up to 
$1,440 per year. 

(7) The Council received from one 
of its committees a recommendation for 
pension reciprocity plans which, if 
adopted, would enable teachers to 
move from state to state without sac- 
rificing pension benefits. A combined 
plan has merits: (a) The deferred 
benefit plan by which a teacher could 
receive benefits from the state he has 

left; (b) purchase-credit plan by which 
a teacher entering a new state could, 
under certain rules, purchase out-of- 
state pension benefits. 


Photo fr i ! Kohn Department Store 


Thousands of Baltimoreans who saw art students at work in a store window went 
inside to view award winners in one of 44 regional Scholastic shows. 
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Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Letter from Slovakia—a film-text 

article—(pp. 11, 12, 13) 
Concepts Developed 
in Article and Film 

Inland regions that are isolated from 
arteries of communication and transpor- 
tation develop slowly. Slovakia is such 
a region. It is largely dependent upon 
the Danube for contacts with other 
countries. Cities along the river are the 
centers of trade and industry. In farm- 
land areas at the foothills of the Tatra 
Mountains, people live almost indepen- 
dently of the world beyond. The Tatras 
are rich in resources, water power, lum- 
ber, and grazing lands. Climate is favor- 
able for agriculture and the land is 
fertile, but farmers cannot afford to buy 
improved equipment. They practice 
farm methods and follow customs that 
have long been established; progress is 
slow. Here and there, however, are evi- 
dences of development and of education 
that help to introduce more advantages 
to the inland mountain villages. 

“Letter from Slovakia” is based on 
Farms and Towns of Slovakia—(A 
Danube River Country) of “The Earth 
and Its Peoples” series (United World 
Films). 

Aims for the Pupil 

1. To realize that many farming vil- 
lages in central Europe, far from the 
sea and distant from river waterways, 
have changed little with the passing of 
time. 

2. To become acquainted with the 
ways of such a village in Slovakia and 
to see how much these ways resemble 
American colonial patterns. 

3. To discover what natural advan- 
tages the farmlands of the Tatra Moun- 
tain regions possess. 

4. To see how much we have in com- 
mon with the people of Marinka’s vil- 
lage—in holiday customs, in farming 
methods, in problems of earning a 
living, in family table talk, in beauty 
of scenery, in remoteness from the sea, 
in freedom of worship. 

5. To discover evidences of changing 
ways in Slovakia. 

Procedure 

Treacher: As you read the theme 
article make note of ways in which 
present-day life in Marinka’s village re- 
sembles or differs from the life of Amer- 
icans in colonial times. When you have 
finished reading, prepare two columns 
of notes in which you compare and con- 
trast the activities, attitudes, farming 
and housekeeping methods, natural sur- 


roundings, and war problems of people 
in two periods in different lands. Use 
the “open-book” method of study by 
referring to your Junior Scholastic as 
you prepare this paper. (The teacher 
may wish to develop the first column— 
“Marinka’s Village”—at the board, using 
it as a guide for the pupils’ viewing of 
the film and for their writing of the 
column on colonial America.) 


Marinka’s Village 
. beautiful mountain country 
fertile soil, grazing lands, lumber 
. hand looms for weaving 
brick ovens heated by wood fires 
. ox-drawn plows and wagons 
. home-made bread and cheese 
. sickles for cutting the barley 
. threshing wheat by hand 
9. carrying food to the harvesters 
10. clothes made at home 
11. electric iron for Mother 
12. good lights for studying 
13. bus rides to school 
14. farmers living in villages 
15. village shepherd and cheese maker 
16. father and son facing changing times 
17. World War II 
18. faith in God 


Colonial America 
1. beautiful mountains and plains 
2. forests, pastures, rich soil 
3. hand looms and spinning wheels 
4. wood fires in great fireplaces 
5. horse-drawn plows, wagons, sleighs 
6. home-made foods 
7. sickles and seythes for harvesting 
8. fails for threshing 
9. big meals for the harvesters 
10. clothes made at home 
11. old-fashioned flat irons 
2. reading by oil lamps or firelight 
13. sleigh or wagon rides to school 
14. farmers living in midst of fields 


16. changing viewpoints 
17. American Revolution 
18. freedom of worship 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 

1. Find pictures that portray harvest 
scenes in America and in other lands. 
(Paintings by Benton, Van Gogh, and 
other artists.) 

2. Tell about various harvest festivals 
celebrated by peoples around the world. 
(Harvest Home services, Thanksgiving 
Day, Succoth or Feast of Ingathering, 
Chinese Moon Festival, India’s harvest 
festival of Diwali, the making of the 
harvest wreath and the decking of rakes 
and scythes in Marinka’s country. ) 

3. In his letter to Marinka, Steve asks 
whether the Tatra Mountains are as 
lovely as ever this spring. Write a para- 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


graph picturing spring sounds, sights, 
and odors in the mountains, fields, or 
park you know best. 

4. Marinka tells us that the village 
shepherd spends months in the hills, 
with only the sheep and his dogs for 
company. No wonder shepherds like to 
play on their pipes and make up little 
songs! Try to write an original poem 
telling of the shepherd's life, by sunlight 
and moonlight, amid the wild flowers 
and the fresh mountain breezes. 


ROLE PLAYING 
Marinka’s Family 

1. Select either the role of Joseph or 
that of Father, and after re-reading the 
argument of the two men, volunteer to 
play the parts you have chosen in a 
series of unrehearsed dialogues. Make 
a brief outline to remind yourself of the 
high points in the discussion. (Quitting 
the farm; good fertile land; good and 
bad harvests; many hands needed; 
water power and modern machinery; 
hilly country; rich forests; lumber busi- 
ness and other industries; a job in towr 
or a farm of your own.) 

2. Mother and Marinka take part in 
the table talk. Choose one of the roles 
and examine the article for ideas which 
mother and daughter introduce into the 
supper conversation. (Electric iron and 
good lights; mountain steeams harnessed; 
bus service; the school down in the val- 
ley.) Join one of the father-and-son 
pairs of players and continue the dis- 
cussion about the problems of earning 
a living in a farming village of Slovakia. 


COSTUMES 

Marinka’s Holiday Dress 
Compare Marinka’s way of dressing 
with your own. Search through the 
library collection of National Geographic 
for pictures of costumes worn by people 
in various parts of the world, either 

daily or as special holiday attire. 


Raja and the Sacred Tooth— 
(pp. 8, 9, 10) 


Teacuer: Do you know anyone who 
collects toy elephants carved out of 
ivory or ebony, or modeled in clay? 
How do the figures vary in size and 
coloring? In what position are the trunks 
shown? Do the toy elephants have 
tusks? 

Did you ever think of making a col- 
lection of stories about elephants? Here 
is an idea for you. Set up an exhibition 
of elephant carvings in the classroom 
and try to find a story for each elephant 
in the collection. Arrange a time for the 
telling of these stories and ask different 
members of the class to be responsible 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: April 12 
Theme Article: Switzerland 
World Friendship Series: 

Live in Switzerland 
Spotlight on America: Drilling for Oil 
Feature: The Quiz kids 
Health and Nutrition: 

Health? 


How We 


How’s Your 


April 19 
Theme Article: Japan 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Japan 


for (1) “Raja and the Sacred Tooth,” 
2) Kipling’s “How the Elephant Got 
His Trunk,” (3) parts of Mukerjii’s 


(4) folk tales about 
India, and the 


“Kari the Elephant,” 
elephants from Africa, 
Malay Peninsula. 

To acquaint your listeners with un- 
familiar names list the actors and the 
places of your story on the board before 
vou begin the recital of your tale. For 
example— 


“Raja and the Sacred Tooth” 
Tue Players: 
Raia, the elephant 
Kara, the boy 
Kainala, his sister 
Saleh, the priest 
PLACE: 
Kandy, the city 
Cevlon, the island 


Spotlight on America—Trucking 
Down the Highway—(p. 15) 
Study Procedure 
1. Read the article. 
2. Write the following questions on 
slips of paper and drop them into a box: 
(1) What's a rig, Charlie? 
(2) What's a roadeo, Johnny? 


(3) Herman, how did you happen 
to become a truck driver? 
(4) What do you like best about 


truck driving, Herman? 
(5) Tell us about signals, Charlie? 
(6) Johnny, what is the importance 
of those road signs that sav, “Look out 
for rocks on road”? 


(7) How many hours a day do you 
drive, Charlie? 

(8) Do vour eves get tired from 
watching the road, Charlie? 

(9) What's a pajama wagon, Her- 
man? 

(10) How many trucks are at work 


all kinds of goods from 
all over our country? 


daily carrving 
place to place 
(7% million.) 
3. Ask three boys to play the parts 
of Charlie Forkner, Johnny Castner, and 
Herman Marrs, the drivers Tony Simon, 
our Junior Scholastic reporter, rode with. 


4. Invite each of ten pupils to 
draw one of the slips of paper from the 
question box. 

Turn by turn, the holders of these 
papers toss out their questions to 
“Charlie,” “Johnny,” and “Herman,” 
who may turn to their Junior Scholastics 
for details of the answers. 


Science Projects 


1. The about the huge stone 
face found in Mexico provides a good 
opportunity to correlate history and 
After reading the story, the 
class might do outside reading on other 
traces of ancient cultures found in 
Mexico. A trip to the nearest museum 
will give substance to the reading. Then 
the class will be ready to discuss their 
reading and their museum trip in terms 
of: In what ways must history and 
science work together to help us learn 
about ancient peoples? Is there a branch 
of study which combines history and 
science? What is it called? 

2. For an outside reading assignment, 
pupils might prepare to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: What food fish are 
found in the Great Lakes? Why is it im- 
portant to preserve them? Do lampreys 
serve any useful purpose? How could 
you destroy lampreys without destroy- 
ing the fish? 


QUICK QUIZ § 


Ten Q Quiz 


story 


science. 


for a Fi inut 


1. Is Slovakia in the western, central, 
or eastern part of Czechoslovakia? 
( Eastern) 

2. What is the most important water- 
way of central Europe? (The Danube 
River) 

3. What does the village shepherd 


do with the sheep’s milk? (Makes 
cheese ) 
The Statue of Freedom stands 


atop what U. S. Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C.? (Capitol Building) 

5. What is the main figure on the 
U. S. A.’s national coat of arms? (An 
eagle) 

6. Which nation recently designed a 
similar national coat of arms? (U. S. of 
Indonesia ) 

The papers of what former U. S. 
President have just been opened to the 
public? (President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt ) 

8. Scientists from what nation will 
explore nearly all the world’s sea and 
ocean bottoms? (Denmark) 

9. What nation has made the world’s 
first jet car? ( Britain) 

10. On what island does the story of 
“Raja and the Sacred Tooth” take place? 
(Ceylon) 


For 


ore Scholastic 


Tools for Teachers 
Japan 


April 19 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Japan, by C. E. Feuch- 
ter & Others (World Geography Read- 
ers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill Co., 
400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. Fun and Festival from Japan, by 
Alice Gwinn & Esther Hibbard, 1949, 
35¢, Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. Japan’s Econ- 
omy Under Occupation, by J. B. Cohen 
(Reports, Vol. 24, No. 18), 1949, 25¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Japan” (Special Issue), 
Senior Scholastic, April 13, 1949. “Mac- 
Arthur in Tokyo,” Holiday, December, 
1949. “Teaching Demokratze to the 
Japanese,” R. Falk, New York Times 
Magazine, June 12, 1949. 

BOOKS: Year of the Wild Boar, Helen 
Mears, $2.75 (Lippincott, 1942). Under- 
standing the Japanese, Cornelia Spen- 
cer, $3.75 (American Book Co., 1949). 

FILMS: Island Nation, 20 minutes, 
sale or rent, United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Problems 
of an island economy. Children of Japan, 
11 minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Daily life of middle-class Japanese 
family (pre-war). Japanese Family, 23 
minutes, sale or rent, International Film 
Foundation, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. A silk weaver’s family in post- 
war Japan. Precious Land, 10 minutes, 
rent, Association Films, Inc., 35 West 
45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. Typical 
Japanese farm, farm life, and intensive 
agriculture methods utilized. Report on 
Japan (This Is America Series), 19 min- 
utes, apply, R.K.O.-Radio’ Pictures, Inc., 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Japan today. 


Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 21 


ACROSS: 1-woe; 4-Irving; 7-teen; 8-gag; 


ll-dike; 13-La.; 14-llamas; 1l6-seres; 17-st.; 
18-in ; 20-Crane; 23-deepen; 24-ad; 25-east; 
27-yea; 29-ruin; 31-Sleepy; 

DOWN: 1-Winkle; 2-on; 
6-veils; 9-alas; 10-gas; 12-ears; 15-met; 18-ire; 


18-nape; 20-cede; 


2l-neared; 22-ensue; 
day; 26-tip; 28-ash; 


30-N. Y.; 32-lo 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 


1. IN SLOVAKIA: 1-g; 2-d; 3-b; 4-c; 5-f. 
2. RAJA AND KARA: 1-India; 2-Tooth; 
y; 4-elephant; 5-elephant 
3. MIGHTY TRUC 1-rig; 2-7,500,000; 3- 
5-pajama wagon 
4. NEWS EXPE “I-e: 2-a; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Freedom; 
2-Indonesia 


Answers to How Am | Doing?, p. 14 


1. IN HIGHLAND SLOVAKIA: peasants, 
flax, wool, sheep, loom, straw, wood, elec- 
tricity 

2. WHERE ave 
statements ar 10, 11, 1 

3.M ‘APPING SLOVAKIA 
2-Bratislava; 3-Czechoslovakia; 
B. Bratislava; Tatra; Danube 


Correct 
14 


"1-Danube; 
4-Tatras. 
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FREEDOM STATUE 


on top of Capitol Building 
“ of 150th birthday of Washington, D.C. 


TIS 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL 
SESQUICENTENNIAL = 
1800-WASHINGTON-iI950 
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anointing spoon 


that founded a 
car makers craft 


A hush descends on the great cathedral on this glad 


day in the seventeenth century. 


A shaft of sunlight dances on the rich silver spoon 
as the prelate dips his fingers into the precious oil 
t hears. He is preparing to anoint a new king of 
England, 


This is the great ceremony of coronation, blazing 

ith ritual handed down from Biblical times. And 
it is fitting that an important part of it be the 
magnificent silver spoon, created with painstaking 
care by the best craftsmen in the realm . 


* * 


These anointing or coronation spoons were 
among the earliest examples of the silversmith’s 
art in pieces of this kind. 


In the old days, silverware had very limited 
uses since, as you learn in history, even royalty 


~ 


used their hands while eating. But when spoons,” 
forks and knives began coming into their own, 
the silversmith rated high as an artist — seldom 
hurrying, always working to achieve perfection 
in line and balance. 


Today, you can see many examples of the silver- 
smith’s work right in your-own home—in 
mother’s best dinner-table setting, for example. 
You may also see it, surprisingly enough, right 
in the family car. 

If it’s a General Motors car, take a close look 
at the door handles and other metal fittings. 


You'll find that they are made exquisitely— 
that, in addition to working easily, they have 
beauty comparable to that of table silver. 


Indeed, the dies from which GM door handles 
and other fittings are made are turned out by 
craftsmen whose work is like that of the crafts- 
men who produce silverware. 


This may seem to be a detail, more important 
to mother, perhaps, than any other member of 
the family. 

But it’s exactly this kind of attention to detail 
which enables GM to keep making cars better 
and better. Door handles, seat cushions, springs, 
engines, transmissions, entire bodies—all these 
grow in value because General Motors entrusts 
them to specialists in those fields. 


You can get crowning proof from almost any 
GM car owner. Talk to him for a while, and 
sooner or later he'll say —“‘you can’t beat a GM 
car for value in any way!” 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” GHN RAL MOTOR 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC 
GM DIESEL 


© OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK ¢ CADILLAC 


© DELCO UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


Va YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 
BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE ¢ GMC TRUCK & COACH 


© AC SPARK PLUGS 
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Junior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Junior High 
School and Upper Elementary Grades, 
Published Weekly During School Year 
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CONTENTS THIS ISSUE 
April 5, 1950 


Belgium Splits Over Return of King _ 
Bugs Bunny Arrives in Time for Easter__ 
U. N. Makes April 7 World Health Doy___ 
Indonesia Designs First Coat of Arms. 
Find Way to Learn While You Sleep__._ 
Roosevelt Papers Opened to Public__.. 
1950 Census Storts 
Science News 
War Against Eels__ 
Great Stone Face 
British Jet Car 
Danish Sea Expl 
Raja and the Sacred Tooth (short story) _ 
letter from Slovakia (film-text article) 
How Am | Doing? 
Trucking Down the Highway (Spotlight 
on A ica) 
Shutterbugs 
Words to the Wise 
Junior Writers 
Starred Words 
Sports 
Health Cartoon 
Right This Way 
Some Fun. 


NOW...A PEN TO 


“SO SMOOTH it almost writes by itself!” 


You'll write more clearly and easily with a better 
a there’s no better point than you get in 
aterman’s 1950 Crusader: 


PRECISION MADE 
HAND-CRAFTED 


/4kt. Gold Points 


Your choice of 9 different types of point. One of 
them writes your way. Each one is ground smooth 
as a lens, by expert craftsmen. No wonder you 
write better with a Waterman’s point! TRY the 
one made for YOU, and enjoy better writing! 


Waterman's 


IN STANDARD OR “TAPERITE” MODELS 


.--and a NEW KIND of Ball Point Pen! 


with genuine Waterman’s 


Whiting Quali 


Waterman's Ball Pinter | 


Quiz-word Puzzle 
Stamps 


D Win cash prizes for your stories, poems, essays. Contest 
Gung (Unidind sponsored by Waterman’s. Send for rules (free)— Scholastic 
riting Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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$3,500 in cash awards . . . and the Grand 
Prize winner walks away with a total of 
$600 .. . 335 other prizes—for pictures, for 
snapshots, for the fun of it, plus prestige 
for you and your school. 

The four classes offer a place for any pic- 
ture you may make—or may have made 
recently. Look through these classes, read 
the rules . . . and get busy! The contest 
opened January 12—it closes April 14. 


Send in your entries NOW 
Here are the 4 classes: 

1. School Life—For pictures of the sort your 
school yearbook or paper could or should use . . . 
pictures of all sorts of school activities (excepting 
sports and athletics, see Class 3) in class, in as- 
sembly, in social affairs, clubs, school projects, 
and all the thousand-and-one interests that 
together mean “school 

2. Fine Art—A special class for pictures made 
with artistic intent. The subject does not matter, 
but the “handling” does. This is the class for 
scenics in town or country, for creative close-ups 
of animate or inanimate subjects, for any pic- 
ture carefully composed and ‘so photographed 
that it will command the respect of artists and 
fine photographers. 

3. Sports—Here is the class for your pictures of 
sports and athletics, in school or out, wherever 
you and the gang gather to play or to watch 
others play at the stadium, in the gym, out 
at the town’s ball park, in somebody's table 
tennis room, or the bowling alley, or out on a 
sandlot diamond. Action shots, side-line details, 


pictures of frenzied fans . . . anything related 
to sport 
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Name of High School 
will | 


4. Everyday For pictures of life 
in your community outside school. 
They'll show goings-on-about-town, 
your family, your friends, your neigh- 
bors and their babies, pets, and hob- 
bies. They'll show what you do on 
holidays and in camp; they'll show 
postmen, aviators, traffic cops, clergy- 


men—all sorts of people, places, and things. A 
Man from Mars would learn from these pictures 
how we Earthlings live. 


Some of last 
year's top winners 
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Fill out this blank and send 
it in, with your entries, to 
the National High School 
Photographic Awards, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. On the back of 
each picture entered. write clearly (1) your name and address (2) title of 
the picture (3) contest class, and (4) kind of camera and film used. 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


Print Your Name 
Mr. Miss 


Home Address. 


City. State. 


National High School Photographic Awards 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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I submit ____ prints for entry in the 1950 I 

National High Schoo! Photographic Awards. { 

These photographs were taken by me since May 1, 1949. They have not | 
been, and will not be, sold or submitted in any other contest pending the | 
conclusion of the National High School Photographic Awards for 1950. | 
On request I will furnish a formal assignment for the picture and publica- | 

tion permission from persons appearing in it on forms supplied by sponsors. 

If one of my photos receives an award, it shall become the property of the | 
sponsors or their assigns. I have read the rules. 
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Signature) 


School Street Address. 


City State. 


The National High School Photographic Awards are sponsored by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
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Belgium Split Over Return of King 


“Should Leopold III return to Bel- 
gium as our king?” 

The people of Belgium recently 
voted on this question. The vote was 
supposed to help the Belgian parlia- 
ment decide whether or not to bring 
Leopold back from exile. 

The vote wasn’t much help. It 
proved the Belgians were almost 
equally divided on the question. 
About 58 per cent of the people 
voted yes. The rest voted no. 

Flanders (north Belgium) voted 
yes. (Wallonia (south Belgium) and 
Brussels, capital of Belgium, voted 
no. 

Leopold won more than half of all 
the votes cast. But he did not win 
more than half the votes in each of 
the three main areas of Belgium— 
Flanders, Wallonia, and Brussels. 

The Belgian parliament also split 
on the question. 

So did the prime minister and his 
cabinet. They resigned. 

In Wallonia strikes broke out. The 
workers were showing they were 
against having Leopold come back. 
It was said there would be more trou- 
ble if he really came back. 

As we go to press, Belgian govern- 
ment leaders are still trying to form 


* Means word is defined on page 17. 


Wide World 
Prince Baudovin—will he be king? 


a new cabinet. The cabinet calls the 
meetings of parliament. Without a 
cabinet the parliament can’t meet. 
This means it cannot vote on what to 
do about the king. 

The Belgians want to keep on hav- 
ing a king. The question is: Who 
should be king? 

At present Leopold’s 
Prince Charles, is regent*. 

Many Belgians think Leopold 
should abdicate*. Then his oldest 
son, 19-year-old Baudouin, would be- 
come king. All the Belgians like him. 
But Leopold does not wish to give up 
his throne. 

Why is there all this trouble? 

In 1940 when World War II was 
less than a year old, Germany in- 
vaded Belgium. The Belgian army 
was outnumbered. Leopold’s minis- 
ters asked him to flee and fight back 
against Germany from Britain. 

Leopold refused. His armies fought 
the Germans for 18 days. Then Leo- 
pold ordered them to surrender. He 
allowed himself to be taken prisoner. 

Some Belgians say he gave up too 
easily. They believe he should have 
fought on from Britain. They say he 
lived comfortably as a prisoner while 
his people suffered. At the end of the 
war he was sent into exile. 

Other Belgians say Leopold did 
his best and was patriotic. They say 
he was made a prisoner through no 
fault of his own. 


brother, 


R. H. Macy & Co 


Bugs steps off a Pullman in New York. 


Bugs Bunny Arrives 
In Time for Easter 


Bugs Bunny is entertaining boys 
and girls in person this month at 
Macy’s department stores. 

The carrot-happy cartoon star re- 
cently arrived in New York, N. Y., 
from Hollywood, Calif. He carried 
one suitcase—filled with carrots. 

Bugs is “King of Bunnyland” at the 
Easter shows. He sits on a high 
throne, greets boys and girls, tells 
them jokes, and takes pictures with 
them. 

Bugs is appearing at Easter shows 
at Macy’s in San Francisco, Calif., 
Kansas City, Mo., Toledo, Ohio, At- 
lanta, Ga., Newark, N. J., and New 
York, N. Y. 


U.N. Makes April 7 World Health Day 


April 7 is World Health Day. It is 
a day sponsored by the World Health 
Organization (WHO) of the United 
Nations. 

About 70 nations are members of 
WHO. It is made up of teams of doc- 
tors, nurses, public health workers, 
research scientists, health lecturers, 
and writers. 

These teams help many nations 
fight diseases. 

The WHO teams help care for 
young mothers and infants. They 


help supply proper foods to under- 
nourished* peoples and teach good 
health habits in backward lands. 
They help scientists of different na- 
tions exchange information about 
diseases. 

The theme of this year’s World 
Health Day is “Know your own 
health services.” WHO wants boys 
and girls and grown-ups to take in- 
terest in their health by learning 
what health services their commu- 
nity provides. 
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Indonesia’s coat of arms. 


U. S. A.’s coat of arms. 


Indonesia Designs First Coat of Arms 


The United States of Indonesia has 
designed its national coat of arms. 
(See picture above. ) 

The U. S. of Indonesia’s national 
coat of arms is much like that of the 
U. S. A. On both coats of arms the 
main figure is an eagle with out- 
stretched wings, facing to its right. 

The Indonesian eagle is called a 
garuda. It represents strength and 
high ideals. The garuda is holding a 
scroll with the motto Bhinneka 
Tunggal Ika, which means “many 
remain one.” This motto is similar to 
that on the U. S. seal, E Pluribus 
Unum, which means “one out of 
many.” 

A shield is suspended by a chain 
around the garuda’s neck. The shield 
shows five symbols—a star which rep- 
resents God; a circular steel chain 


which stands for humanity*; the 
head of a bull which stands for 
democracy; and rice and cotton stalks 
which represent justice. 

The garuda is colored gold. The 
shield is red and white, Indonesia's 
national colors. 

The Indonesian Republic was pro- 
claimed on August 17, 1945. The tail 
of the garuda has eight feathers to 
commemorate August, the eighth 
month. Each wing has 17 feathers in 
honor of the 17th day of August, 
1945. (The United States of Indo- 
nesia was born on December 27, 
1949. See Junior Scholastic, Jan 11.) 

The coat of arms will be part of 
Indonesia’s official seal. Such a seal 
is used on a nation’s paper money, 
government papers, treaties, and so 
on. 


Find Way to Learn 
While You Sleep 


How would you like to learn your 
school lessons while you sleep? 

Some day you may be able to. 
(But don’t wait for it.) All you'll 
have to do is listen to a recording of 
your lesson coming through an ear- 
phone on your pillow. 

This method of “sleep learning” 
has been tested by U. S. scientists 
for several years. 

In one test the scientists played a 
record during the night while 20 stu- 
dents slept. Hidden in each of the 
students’ pillows was a small ear- 
phone. Over and over, the record re- 
peated a list of 15 three-letter words 
such as not, leg, sir, boy. 

The next morning the 20 students 
were given a written list of the 15 
words. Another group of 20 students 
were given the same list. Both groups 


were asked to memorize the words. 
The students who had heard the 
record memorized the words about 
20 per cent faster than the students 
who had not heard the record. 

In another test an opera singer had 
to learn Italian for his part. For a 
week the singer listened to a record 
of his part, sung in Italian, while he 
slept. He learned his part perfectly. 

Scientists say “sleep learning” is 
successful because part of a person’s 
brain stays awake while he sleeps. 
For example, during a cold night 
when his blankets slip from his bed, 
a person will pull them up without 
awakening. 

Some U. S. educators and teachers 
believe “sleep learning” will help 
students. A group of educators in 
Washington, D. C., is now preparing 
records to help teach boys and girls 
their school lessons while they sleep. 


*Means word is defined on page 17. 


Roosevelt Papers 
Opened to Public 


During his lifetime Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 32nd President of the 
U. S., wrote or collected more than 
4,000,000 papers—essays, class assign- 
ments, short messages, letters, 
speeches, diaries, and so on. 

Last month these papers were 
opened to the public for first time. 
The papers are in the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, 
N. Y. Hyde Park was the birthplace 
of the President. He was born there 
on January 30, 1882. 

One of the Roosevelt papers is an 
essay written when he was 11 years 
old. He had made several corrections 
and crossed out words. It was called 
“Birds of the Hudson River Valley.” 
The essay reads in part: 

“Many people do not know what 
a great variety of birds we have. 
They can always point out a robin, 
but probably could not tell the dif- 
ference between a Fox Sparrow and 
a Song Sparrow, and think that a 
Nuthatch is a Woodpecker, or a 
Goldfinch a summer Yellowbird, etc., 
etc. 

“It is quite surprising the number 
of birds we have here in winter. . . .” 

President Roosevelt remained in- 
terested in birds throughout his life. 
Some of his other interests were 
stamp collecting, swimming, reading. 
and baseball. 


1950 CENSUS STARTS 


The U. S. census for 1950 is now 
under way. 

This month about 150,000 census 
takers will visit 46,000,000 U. S. 
homes to count our population. 

How can you and your family help 
the census taker at his work? 

1. Read the article on the census 
in Junior Scholastic, Feb. 8, which 
tells you what kind of questions the 
census taker will ask. 

2. Prepare the answers to these 
questions so that they are at hand 
when the census taker visits you. 
This will save time. 

3. Be friendly to the census taker 
and invite him into your home. He 
can work more quickly while seated 
at a table. 

President Truman recently an- 
nounced that all information given 
to the census taker will be kept 
secret. 
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American Museum of Natural Mistery 
This 30-ton stone head was carved 2,000 
years ago, lies in south Mexico jungle. 


Great Stone Face 


About 2,000 years ago natives of 
southern Mexico carved a huge stone 


head. It was 9 feet high, 6 feet wide, 


and 20 feet around. 

A U. S. scientist found the head 
in 1946. He reported his discovery to 
the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. The mu- 
seum tried to have the stone head 
moved to New York. 

But the head was too heavy to 
move. It weighed 30 tons. And it 
would have crashed through the mu- 
seum floor. 

The museum began to make a 20- 
section plaster copy of the stone 
head. 

The museum now has an exact 
duplicate of the original stone head. 

The head is the largest one carved 
from a single stone that has ever 
been found in the western hemi- 
sphere. No one knows how the na- 
tives moved the single stone. The 
nearest source of such stone was 
nearly 60 miles away. 

War Against Eels 

The Great Lakes are the chief 
source of fresh water fish in the U. S. 
During the past few years the sup- 
ply of fish from the Lakes has fallen 
off. A killer eel, the sea lamprey, is 
attacking the fish. 

To protect the fish, Congress re- 
cently declared war on the sea lam- 
prey. Congress will spend about $2,- 
000,000 in the next 10 years fighting 


Science NeWS 


the lamprey. Fish experts are now 
studying ways to destroy it. 

The sea lamprey resembles a two 
or three-foot piece of black garden 
hose. Its mouth is always open be- 
cause it has no jaws. Its disc-like 
head is full of sharp teeth. 

Sea lampreys reached the Great 
Lakes years ago from the St. Law- 
rence River. They did not cause 
much trouble in Lake Ontario or 
Lake Erie. Then they moved into 
Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Supe- 
rior. There they have caused hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of damage. 


Danish Sea Explorers 


Next fall a group of Danish scien- 
tists will start a two-year search for 
deep-sea plants and fish. 

The scientists will explore sea and 
ocean bottoms. About two thirds of 
the world is covered by sea water. 
Only a small part of this area has 
been explored. 

“These unexplored areas are about 
the only ‘blank spots’ on maps,” a 
scientist said. “Just think of what 
might be down in these waters— 
things unknown and unseen by man 
since the beginning of time.” 

From their ship Galathea, the sci- 
entists will fish with a 22-ton steel- 
wire line. Attached to this line will 
be nets, hooks, grabs, and bags. The 
line will drag over the sea and ocean 
bottoms like a rake. It will reach to a 
depth of about six miles. 

The expedition also will gather in- 
formation about sea and ocean 
depths, temperatures, currents, mag- 
netism, and minerals. 


British Jet Car 


Britain has made the world’s first 
jet car. (See photo below. ) ‘ 

The car is powered by twin jet tur- 
bine engines, much like those used in 
jet planes. Kerosene is used as fuel. 

Recently the jet car made its first 
public test run near Towcester, Eng- 
land. It sped over a concrete landing 
strip at nearly 90 miles an hour. It is 
designed to reach a speed of 120 
miles an hour. 

The jet car looks like a small two- 
seater sports car. But its engine is 
behind the driver’s seat. The jet car 


has three air intake openings on each. 


side. Hot, colorless gases escape from 
two exhaust openings at rear. 

In its test run the jet car reached 
full speed within 17 seconds. (This is 
about twice as fast as some U. S. 
cars.) It cruised along with a high 
whining sound. 


NO CLUTCH 


The jet car has no gear shift levers, 
except one for reverse. Its only 
pedals are an accelerator and brake 
pedal. It uses no water and has no 
radiator. It uses very little oil. The 
car vibrates slightly. 

The designer of the jet car said it 
was still too noisy and uses too much 
fuel. (It travels about nine miles on 
one gallon of kerosene.) The design- 
er is now studying ways to improve 
his car. He believes many such cars 
will be for sale in Britain within the 
next four years. 

This month the new jet car will be 
on display in New York and perhaps 
in other U. S. cities. 


British Information Services 


The world’s first jet car. Note the three air intake openings toward rear. 
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A short story 
by Lee Wyndham 


and the Sacred Tooth 


This story takes place on Ceylon, 
a small, pear-shaped island off the 
tip of India. More than half the people 
on the island, including Kara and his 
family, are Singhalese. Singhalese men 
wear skirts and pin up their long hair 
with a comb. 

The Singhalese are Buddhists. This 
means that they worship Buddha as 
their god. Buddha was a great religious 
leader who lived about 500 or 600 years 
before Christ. For more than 40 years 
he wandered through India teaching 
people how to find happiness. 

Legend says that Buddha once visited 
Ceylon. In the city of Kandy, on Ceylon, 
is the Temple of the Sacred Tooth. It 
is said to contain one of Buddha’s 
teeth. This tooth is carefully guarded 
and is worshipped by the Buddhists. 


ARA lived with his father, 
mother, and younger sister, Ka- 
mala, on a large farm above Kandy. 
His father was in charge of the 
rice paddies*, coconut-palm groves, 
cinnamon and cacao trees, and tea 
fields belonging to the Temple of the 
Sacred Tooth. Kara was in charge of 
the huge, gray work-elephant, Raja. 
Raja, too, belonged to the Temple 
of the Sacred Tooth of Buddha. An 
accident some years ago had lamed 
him. He could no longer march in 
the glorious processions held yearly 
in honor of the Tooth. 
The wise priest, Saleh, had sent 
the elephant to Kara’s father to help 


with the farm work. From the first, 
Raja took a fancy to Kara. He fol- 
lowed the boy about, nuzzling him 
with his long trunk. And so it came 
that Kara was given charge of Raja 
and was taught the different signals 
that the animal understood. 

Kara loved the huge animal. But 
always he feared that the priest of 
the temple might demand the return 
of the elephant. Raja’s limp seemed 
scarcely noticeable. 

One day, leading the elephant to 
his daily bath in a mountain lake, 
Kara worried over a message from 
the temple. Saleh wished the ele- 
phant brought to Kandy for inspec- 
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tion at dawn tomorrow, the day of 
the yearly Procession of the Sacred 
Tooth. If Saleh found Raja well re- 
covered—Kara squeezed his eyes shut 
against the sting of tears. He could 
not bear the thought of being parted 
from the great beast. 

Raja waded into the lake, squealing 
delight at its coolness. Kara ordered 
him to lie down and scrambled up 
his vast body to scrub the gray hide 
with coconut brushes and water. 

At a safe distance from the splash- 
ing, Kamala watched her brother and 
the elephant. She liked Kara’s easy 
manner in commanding the enor- 
mous beast. She seldom missed a 
chance to watch the elephant and 
her brother at work and play. 

Kara signaled the animal to roll 
over and then spray himself. Raja 
glistened with cleanliness. - 

“How handsome Raja will look in 
Kandy!” cried Kamala, dancing away 
from the beast lest he spatter her. 

“Yes,” Kara agreed glumly. 

“I have woven flower garlands for 
him,” Kamala said. “How I wish I 
could go with you and Father and 
see the procession!” 

“We are going only because the 
priest, Saleh, wishes to inspect the 
elephant,” Kara said gravely. “Per- 
haps when you are older, our whole 
family can go. Now you would be 
wearied by the long journey.” 

“I suppose so,” sighed Kamala. 
“But you must remember everything 
so that you can tell me about it.” 

Raja was dry now and the girl 
stroked his smooth trunk. Like most 
Ceylon elephants, he had no tusks. 
He towered above Kamala. The boy 
made a signal. Raja’s trunk curled 
about the waist of the girl and lifted 
her gently above his broad head. He 
set her down upon his massive* neck. 
Then he lifted the boy and set off 
toward the farmhouse. 


Them father was ready for the 
journey to Kandy. His cinnamon- 
brown body was bare above the 
waist, and wrapped below in the 
kind of long skirt worn by both men 


and women. His straight, black hair ° 


was knotted in a bun and adorned 
with a round tortoise-shell comb. 
Kara hastened to change his damp 
loincloth*. Kamala ran to her mother 
and together they brought out the 
garlands. Kara made the elephant 
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kneel while his mother and sister 
draped the flowers about his neck. 
Raja “fingered” the blooms with his 
trunk. 


“No, no!” laughed Kamala. “These 
are not to eat but to make you even 
handsomer, Raja!” 

Inwardly Kara groaned. He did 
not wish Raja to appear so hand- 
some that he would wind up being 
a processional elephant again. 

“Ready, my son?” his father’s hand 
rested on his shoulder. 

Kara said farewell to his mother 
and sister. The elephant lifted Kara 
and his father to his broad back and 
set off down the winding road. 

They passed by cacao trees with 
glossy dark green leaves and large 
crimson pods, holding the brown 
beans from which cocoa and choco- 
late are made. Behind them the rice 
paddies were jade green. Groves of 
coconut-palms waved in the breeze. 
Cinnamon trees scented the air. 

At a cousin’s farm, lower down 
the mountainside, the travelers rest- 
ed. At two in the morning they 
started off again so as to reach Kandy 
and the temple by dawn. Soon they 
began to meet groups of gaily dressed 
people also bound for Kandy and 
the procession. Some rode small 
oxen, others water buffalo. They all 
made way for the handsome gray 
elephant, thinking that he might be 
one of the procession. 


Kara was astonished by the 
crowds and the traffic that jammed 
Kandy. But the elephant had no 
trouble making his way. Everyone 
gave him a wide berth. “Ur-re! Ure- 
re!” crooned the boy soothingly 
whenever a particularly large gather- 
ing was in their way. 

Raja was not in the least disturbed 
by the commotion. He had been part 
of it before, and he remembered. 
Almost without guidance, Raja 
moved toward the Temple of the 
Tooth. 

At the front entrance the elephants 
of the procession were gathered. 
Kara’s father guided Raja to a side 
entrance. They tethered him to a 
stone pillar and Kara’s father said, 
“I shall cleanse my heart, my hands, 
and my feet at the fountain. Then 
I shall seek the priest, Saleh.” 

At that moment the Buddhist 
priest came out of the temple. His 
head was shaved, and he wore a 
loose, orange-yellow robe that left 


one shoulder bare. On his feet were 
sandals. 

“Ah! You are on time,” Saleh greet- 
ed them warmly. His eyes lighted on 
the elephant. “Raja! You have not 
been neglected!” he cried. He stroked 
the gray hide approvingly. “Come 
into the temple,” he told Kara's 
father. 

Kara watched the men disappear 
within the temple. He clung to Raja’s 
trunk, wondering if he should mount 
the great beast and trot him out of 
Kandy, back to the hills. This would 
be foolish, he decided. If the temple 
desired Raja again, Raja they would 
have. 


Suppenty a priest was his side. 
“Kara?” he said. “Would you like to 
see the Sacred Tooth before it goes 
out into the procession? As a reward 
for your care of Raja, Saleh wishes 
to grant you this special privilege.” 

Kara gasped. He had not dreamed 
to see the Sacred Tooth of Buddha 
for many years yet! He gave Raja's 
trunk a gentle pat and followed the 
young priest within, cleansing him- 
self at a fountain. 

The Sacred Tooth was in a special] 
shrine, he knew. The priest opened 
heavy silver doors leading to the 
shrine. Kara padded after him into 
a cool white vault and up a narrow 
stairway to a small room. There was 
another door. Behind this Kara found 
a silver floor and silver tables. Behind 
them stood a great jeweled bell. 

“This bell is but the seventh cov- 
ering of the Sacred Tooth,” the priest 
said softly. Then he showed Kara 
the others, each more richly jeweled 
than the one before. Kara gasped at 
the sight of a jeweled peacock, its 
tail sparkling with rubies and emer- 
alds. He saw a great emerald, half as 
long as his hand and just as thick. 
The innermost cover was almost solid 
with glittering rubies. By that time 
Kara’s head was swimming. He could 
hardly tell the Sacred Tooth from all 
the glitter. 

Kara left the temple as men came 
in to carry out the Sacred Tooth of 
Buddha. His father was already out- 
side, standing beside Raja. Kara's 
heart turned over. Would his father 
say that Raja was to stay in Kandy? 

“My son,” the man said, “Saleh is 
most pleased with Raja. As reward 
for our care of Raja, he is giving us 
oxen and water buffalo to work in the 
fields. (Turn page) 
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“It is now too late to put Raja into 
the procession. Wg may station our- 
selves somewhere along the way and, 
from the back of the beast. see every- 
thing most grandly.” 

Kara blinked back his tears. Saleh 
did want Raja for the temple. 

The murmuring roar of great 
crowds mounted from all quarters of 
the city. The excitement of the day 
seized Kara as Raja's trunk curled 
about him and lifted him and then 
his father. They joined the throngs 
of spectators. 

The thunder of rolling drums smote 
their ears. Bands of musicians played. 
Masked dancers in costume whirled 
and capered along the way. 

Kara saw the elephants far down 
the street—streaked and spangled 
with color, rolling beneath their gold 
and velvet housings. Chieftains and 
great religious leaders sat in the 
swaying howdahs*. Less important 
Buddhist priests walked alongside, 
twirling their prayer wheels and 
chanting. 

Kara sat still as stone, watching 
the magnificent sights. The largest 
clephant was buried under embroid- 
ered and jeweled decorations. Even 
his tusks were covered with jewels. 
This elephant carried the howdah 
containing the Sacred Tooth in its 
golden shrine. Two smaller elephants, 
one on each side, were his guard of 
honor. Headmen guided the beasts. 

Attendants carrying umbrellas that 
glittered with gold and silver marched 
among them. Some carried baskets of 


® Meons word is defined on page 17. 


flowers. Flags fluttered everywhere. 

Suddenly Kara's attention was 
caught by one of the smaller ele- 
phants accompanying the bearer of 
the Sacred Tooth. The small beast 
seemed uneasy. His trunk was raised, 
his ears spread wide. He began to 
weave out of line, stamping his feet. 
A cry went up from the crowds. An 
elephant gone wild is a dangerous 
thing to be near! 

People began to press back, away 
from the procession. But Raja raised 
his trunk and trumpeted an elephant 
command. Then he surged forward. 
Kara’s startled father slipped from 
his back and down his sides. Kara 
clung to the elephant’s neck, shout- 
ing unheeded commands. 

Raja moved through the confused 
parade straight to the plunging, 
smaller elephant. The commotion 
was endangering the Shrine of the 
Tooth! Raja came up alongside the 
younger beast. Trumpeting loudly, 
he slapped the other elephant on the 
side of the head. The creature 
squealed. Raja’s long trunk grasped 
him, holding him firm. 

Raja knew exactly what to do, for 
he remembered how he had helped 
to train young elephants to obedi- 
ence. He pressed close to the nervous 
elephant, pushing him against the 
great beast carrying the tooth. 

Held thus between two solid 
bodies, the younger animal became 
quiet. Gradually Raja fell back a 
few paces—into the very position 
where he once marched in the pro- 
cession. From this position, kis trunk 
could easily reach the rear of the 


younger elephant. Whenever Raja 
thought the youngster needed a re- 
minder, his trunk whipped out in a 
stinging warning. 

Kara’s bare legs straddled the 
massive neck of Raja. He did not 
attempt to guide the beast. The sit- 
uation was out of his hands, so he 
decided to make the best of it. 


Th procession evened out now 
with a place for the slightly limping 
Raja. From the corner of his eve 
Kara could see spectators pointing to 
him—some grinning, some laughing 
uproariously at this huge elephant 
decked only in withered garlands of 
flowers and ridden by a half-naked 
boy. 

On and on went the parade, all 
around Kandy, until at long last it 
swung back toward the temple. The 
elephant carrying the Shrine stopped 
before the main entrance. The two 
smaller animals were quiet beside 
him. Raja, too. stood still while the 
golden Shrine was unloaded and 
carried back into the safety of the 
temple. 

Then the gorgeously decorated 
elephants were led away, leaving 
only Raja. Kara's father stood below 
him, talking to him. Then the priest, 
Saleh, hurried from the temple. 
Kara's heart sank. What would hap- 
pen now? He and Raja had ruined 
the splendid procession. 

But that was not what Saleh was 
saying! He was praising Raja and 
Kara for saving the day—for prevent- 
ing the young elephant from going 
wild and causing serious damage. 

“Next vear you must come again 
for the procession,” Saleh said. “You 
will walk behind the Sacred Tooth as 
a special guard. But next year Raja 
will be provided with gorgeous trap- 
pings and suitable clothing will be 
given vou as well!” 

Kara was tired after the long, ex- 
citing day. Only one fact was really 
clear to him. They could keep Raja 
always—only bringing him once a 
year to march in the procession un- 
der Kara's charge. 

As they headed for home, back to 
the cool quiet of the Kandyan Hills, 
Kara curled up on the broad neck of 
the elephant and fell asleep. At the 
cousin’s farm, where they had spent 
the previous night, Raja refused to 
turn in. Instead he trotted on and 
on, up the winding mountain road, 
toward home. 
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Junior Scholastic 
and United World Films present 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound motion 
picture, “Farms and Towns of Slovakia 
(A Danube River Country)” 


The people of central Europe are far from the sea. 
The Danube River is their most important waterway. 
Travelers and traders of the Danube bring the goods 
and ideas of the modern world to eastern Europe. 

But, away from the river, many farming villages 
have changed little with the passing of time. How do 
people live in highlands far from world highways? 
Let's peep at this letter from Marinka, a girl of the 
high Tatra Mountain region at the north edge of 
Slovakia, the eastern part of Czechoslovakia— 


Dear Cousin Steve, 


How far away you are, there in the United States! 
Your letter traveled many miles to reach us here in 
Slovakia! Yet your letter made you seem so close that I 
thought I could take one big jump and land right beside 
you there in Pittsburgh. 

Do you remember what you wrote to me? I've read 
your letter so many times that I know it by heart: 

“Tell me, little Marinka,” (that’s what you wrote) “are 


| scole of miles 


Slovakia is eastern part of Czechoslovakia (area in color). 
USSR means “Union of Soviet Socialist Republics’ (Russia). 


Tatra farmers live in villages near their fields. Mountain 
forests provide lumber and wooden shingles for their homes. 


the Tatra Mountains as lovely as ever this spring? Does 
the old ox-cart still squeak? Are the cheeses round and 
ripe? 

“Oh, Marinka, I love my new country, my America, 
precious land of liberty. But there are some things about 
Slovakia that I can’t forget. 

“Sometimes I can almost smell the clean, sweet hay- 
fields, and the bread coming hot out of the old brick 
oven in the kitchen. Sometimes I think I can taste the 
cool sheep’s milk that we used to get at the village shep- 
herd’s hut on the mountain. 

“Life was calm and gentle! Since then the war has 
brought many troubles and changes in the world. Tell 
me, Marinka, have things changed there, too?” 


The Unchanging Tatras 


Yes, Steve, of course some things have changed. You 
know that. The Germans marched in during the war. 
Now Communists rule our country. You understand all 
that better than I do. I don’t know much about politics. 
I'm just a country girl. For us farmers of the Tatra, 
things haven't changed very much. They never do. 

The same families live in the same houses where 
they’ve always lived. Father and the other men trudge 
out of the village every morning to work in the fields. 
Mother takes the family wash to a running stream. We 
cook with wood from the forest above the village. 

When the sun goes down, we hurry to plow one more 
furrow around the field, or to get the last wagonload of 
grain to the barn, or to drive the geese to shelter. All 
these things go on just as you remember them. 

We women and girls still make most of the family’s 
clothes. 

Remember that low lot behind the pasture? It’s moist 
and cool there—just right to grow flax for making linen. 
Nowadays we sell most of the wool from our sheep to 
the cloth-making mills in Bratislava. But we still save 
some wool for ourselves. The old hand loom in the parlor 
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Marinka, in peasant holiday dress, gets a cheese from the 
village shepherd. Poor European farmers are called peasants. 


~ 


Trucks and tractors are scarce in the highlands of Slovakia. 
Farm families hitch up oxen to pull their wagons and plows. 


is always busy in the evenings, 
cloth. 

At school I wear the U. S. dresses you sent. When I 
zet home in the afternoon I change to my home-made 
peasant clothes, for there's always work to do around 
home or in the fields. I'll send along a picture of me in 
inv holiday dress that I wear when I go up the mountain 
to the shepherd's hut. 


as we weave rugs and 


Yes, each family still takes turns carrying food up to 
the shepherd in the high mountain pasture. Remember 
old Mr. Tiso? I think he was the village shepherd and 
cheesemaker when you were here. Now the villagers 
hire his son for the job. 

Everybody in the village takes his sheep up on the 
mountain for young Mr. Tiso to look after from spring 
to fall. Farm land near the village is too valuable to use 
tor grazing. 

He says he gets lonely up there, with only the sheep 
uid his dogs for company. Poor fellow! He doesn't leave 
the pasture for months on end. He has hardly anybody 
to talk to except us young people who come up with his 
tood every few days 

Of course, he has plenty to do. He has all the sheep 
to guard and milk, and the cheese to make. Every week 
he sends each family one cheese for each sheep the 
family has up there in the village flock. He keeps for 
himself all the cheese he makes on two days of every 
veek. 

It's almost sundown, and Father will be in from the 
I've set the table. though. so I'll try 
to finish this letter now. 

I wish you were coming for supper tonight, too. We 
always look forward to the evening meal. It brings the 


fields any minute. 


The Earth and its 


family together 
morning. 

We haven't had a noonday meal together for weeks. 
Father's so busy he can't spare the time even to make 
the short trip home for lunch. We take a hot meal out to 
him in the fields, just as we do at harvest time. That's 
because Father has more work than usual since Joseph 
left the farm. 

Joseph is so impatient! He thinks we're all behind-the- 
times. He won't even listen to Father. They were arguing 
at supper just last night. 

Joseph said: “Sure, I know this is_good, fertile land 
here, Father. But it doesn’t produce all it should.” 

“What's the matter? Don't you get enough to eat?” 
asked Father. “You're gobbling that meat and vegetable 
stew as if you liked it. We have plenty of bread, from our 
own grain, and eggs from our hens.” 

“That's right,” Joseph answered. “The harvest was 
good the last two years, and we have plenty to eat now 
But how about three years ago, when the dry weather 
came? We reaped hardly a sackful of barley. We had 
to live on potatoes all winter.” 


after we have been separated since 


Hand Methods 


“Well, how can we produce any more if you go oft 
and leave us? Don't take that job in town. We need your 
help, son. Many hands are necessary to harvest even our 
small patch of wheat.” 

“That's just the point.” (That was Joseph speaking 
again.) “We peasauts still follow the old, old ways of 
farming. We do everything by hand, just as your father 
did and his father before him. We cut the barley with 
a sickle. We drag the wheat to the barn in an ox-cart, or 
on our backs. 


“We wear ourselves out working the land. We need 
tractors, modern tools, machinery. Why, there’s only 
one threshing machine in this village. We still have to 
beat our wheat by hand to separate the kernels from 
the straw.” 
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“Joseph, my son, how can we peasants afford to buy 
machinery with the little we earn from our small farms? 
Besides, machinery is difficult to use in this hilly coun- 
try.” 

“Yes, it’s hard to farm this hilly country. But there’s 
other wealth in these beautiful hills besides farm crops, 
Father. Look up there! Some of Europe's richest forests 
are in the Tatras. 

“Those forests supply materials for lumber, paper, and 
other industries. Those industries are growing. There’s a 
future in the forest industry here. That’s why I took that 
job at the sawmill. I'm starting right now to learn all I 
can about lumber.” 

Do you think Joseph is right? Maybe we are stick-in- 
the-muds, and maybe he’s up-to-date. Maybe he'll be 


rich while the rest of us are still poor peasants. I don’t 
know. 


Electric Lights Arrive! 


Mother thinks Joseph is trying to change things too 
fast. After all, progress is slowly coming into our lives. 
Do you know that we have electricity now? That's right, 
the electric-light poles have marched right up the road 
to our village. Now Mother has an electric iron. I have 
a good light for studying. That makes our work so much 
pleasanter in the evenings. 

The electricity is a gift of our mountains. Stréams 
from the Tatras turn machinery that make electric 
power. 

We are building more and more good roads, too, to 
connect our villages and towns with one another. And 
now that we have better roads we have something that 
will really surprise you. There's a bus that takes us right 
to school, down in the valley! 

Father doesn't quite like the idea of our going into 
town for school. He's afraid we'll get too many new- 
fangled ideas. He never had a chance to go to school 
at all. 

I guess free schooling started about the time you were 
a boy. That was after the first World War, when our 


Crops are small on the hilly Tatra land. Much farm work is 

done by hand. Women often work with the men in the fields. 
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Republic was founded. Joseph says those days were the 
best and happiest days of our little country. He says 
we need education to teach us more modern ways of life. 

We need more highways and more railroads, too. 
Then we can get down from our mountains to see how 
people live in other places. And people can bring new 
ideas up here to us, too. 

Here comes Father. I must rush now to get the food 
on the table, for he'll be terribly hungry. 

Remember, Steve, whatever happens, we have our 
faith in God to comfort us. We believe in the motto that 
hangs on our living room wall: 

“When your needs are greatest, God's help is nearest.” 


Ever yours, 


MARINKA 


Along the roads of Slovakia you will find wayside shrines. 
The people find deep comfort in their Roman Catholic faith. 


The evening meal is the happiest time of day. It reunites 
the family at the close of the long day’s labor on the farm. 


; 
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‘How Am | Doing? 


What have you just learned about Slovakia? Take 
this test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. 
Perfect score is 100. Then be sure to read the questions 
marked “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


1. IN HIGHLAND SLOVAKIA 
Choose answers from those listed below the question 
and fill in the blanks. Each counts 5. Total, 40. 


Marinka’s people are as poor 
farmers in the Old World are called. 

They make linen from the that grows 
on their farms. They also make cloth from the 
clipped from the backs of their They 
weave the cloth on a ________L. 

They thresh their grain by beating it to remove the 
kernels of grain from the ________ 

Their mountains supply them with the ________ 
used to build their homes and with the waterpower that 
makes to light their homes. 


wool, straw, peacocks, electricity, cotton, cement, oil, goats, 
peasants, sheep, flax, wheat, table, loom, wood 


My score 


ll. WHERE MARINKA LIVES 


How do people live in the region around Marinka’s 
home? These pictures will help jog your memory. Score 
4 points for each of the 8 correct statements which you 
check. Total, 32. 

_1. The land is barren. 

_2. The land is hilly. 

__3. Women don’t have much to do. 

__4. Women wear the latest Paris fashions. 

_5. People work hard. 

_6. There are no roads. 

_.7. Much work is done by hand. 

_8. Wood is scarce. 

_9. The people are farmers rather than factory workers. 
_10. Transportation of goods is slow. 

—11. Animal-power is used instead of machine-power. 
__12. The region is not thickly settled. . 
__13. Farmers use the most modern farming methods. 
__14. The people are not rich. 


My score. 


POLAND 


ill. MAPPING SLOVAKIA 

A. In the statements below we've given all the vowels 
of the incomplete words. All you have to do is to write 
in the correct missing letters. Each correctly completed 
statement counts 4. Total, 16. 


1. No. 1 on map marks the __ a __ u __ e. 


4. No. 4 marks the __ a __ __ a. 


B. If you've answered A. correctly, you can easily fill 
in the following blanks. Each counts 4. Total, 12. 

You will find more modern goods, ideas, and ways of 
doing things in the city of —___ ____ than in the 
__________ mountains, because the city lies close 
to a great world highway, the waEs river 


My score My total score___— 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


To Think and Talk About 


1. Why do you usually find more and better routes of 
transportation in lowland regions than in highland re- 
gions? What does this fact have to do with the way 
people like Marinka live? 

2. In your class there is probably someone who lives 
on or has visited a farm far from the main roads. Ask 
him to tell how people on such a farm do their shopping, 
bring in supplies, call the doctor, and get to the movies. 
How does this compare with the way people live in the 
city? 

3. Compare life on an American farm with that on 
Marinka’s farm. (You might look back at the film-stories, 
“Meat for the Nation,” Sept. 28, 1949, Junior Scholastic, 
and “The Changing Cotton Land,” Jan. 18, 1950, Junior 
Scholastic. ) 

4. Do you think Marinka’s letter sounds as if she were 
unhappy? What are some of the pleasant things about 
her life? 


Pages 1]-14 comprise a film-story unit based on the sound motion 
pictare, “Farms and Towns of Slovakia (A Danube River Country).” 


Down 


the Highway 


By TONY SIMON 


Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 


“agOP IN, we're ready to roll!” 
shouted truck driver Charlie 
Forkner of Portland, Oregon. 

He finished inspecting the motor 
of his 36-ton Diesel truck and trailer. 
Then he slammed down the hood and 
fastened it. 

| climbed into the high cab. The 
first leg of a 600-mile truck ride from 
Portland, Oregon, to San Francisco, 
California, was about to begin. This 
ride was part of my U. S. tour for 
Junior Scholastic. 

“You'll ride with me from Portland 
to Eugene, Oregon,” Charlie said. 
“From Eugene you'll make a night 
haul in another rig.” 

A “rig” is a trucker’s word for any- 
thing he drives. Our rig was loaded 
with steel pipes, packaged goods, ma- 
chinery, and canned food. Every day 
7,500,000 trucks carry meat, fresh 
vegetables, dairy products, clothing, 
fuel, and many other products all 
over our country. 

The huge rig growled as Charlie 
warmed the motor. Slowly we rum- 
bled out of the long Consolidated 
lreightways loading terminal*. Gray 
smoke poured from the Diesel ex- 
haust, a pipe stack attached to the 
right side of the cab. A Diesel uses 
oil for fuel. 

Charlie gripped the wheel tightly, 
then turned our rig up a wide street. 
He leaned forward, staring into his 
rear-view mirror. The trailer hung 
out far to our left. Expertly he ro- 
tated the steering wheel until the 
trailer straightened in line behind 
the truck. 

“Portland traffic is heavy in late 
afternoon,” Charlie yelled. I could 
hardly hear his voice over the grow]l- 


* Means word is defined on page 17. 


Trucking 
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ing motor. “We won't make any time 
until we hit the highway.” 

Charlie's arms worked like pistons 
as he rolled his wheel or shifted 
gears. 

Soon we reached the highway and 
sped along at about 50 miles an hour. 
Charlie steered the rig out of our 
lane to pass a smaller truck ahead. 
Again he leaned forward, his eyes on 
the rear-view mirror. We didn't 


swing back to our lane again until 


Charlie spotted the smaller truck in 
the mirror. Just as we roared back 
into our lane, another car sped by. 

“Passing isn’t an easy job,” I 
shouted. 

“No, it’s not,” Charlie answered. “I 
have to judge the speed of oncom- 
ing cars. And once I start passing I 


Tony Simon photo 
Meet Johnny Castner, U. S. “roadeo”’ 
champion for the truck-trailer class. 


A Diesel truck and trailer. Note exhaust pipe beside cab. 


Consolidated Freightways phote 


can't move back to my lane until 

there’s a safe distance between my 

trailer and whatever's behind me.” 
An oncoming truck and trailer bore 


down on us. As the rig shrieked 
toward us Charlie signaled the driver 
by holding up two fingers. The driver 
returned the signal. 

“We always signal one another,” 
Charlie shouted. “One finger is a 
warning there’s trouble ahead, may- 
be a slippery road or an auto acci- 
dent. Two fingers mean all’s well— 
shoot on. Three fingers mean stop. 
We signal at night by blinking our 
headlights.” 

A short while later we pulled into a 
loading terminal at Eugene. The sun 
was sinking fast. The night haul soon 
was to begin. 

Charlie introduced me to Johnny 
Castner, the next driver I would ride 
with. Charlie was now off duty until 
the next day. Truckers are not al- 
lowed to drive more than eight hours 
in any 24-hour period. About every 
three hoyrs they must also stop driv- 
ing to rest their eyes for 20 minutes. 

While Johnny checked the air pres- 
sure in the 22 tires of his truck and 
trailer, I spoke to several loaders. 
They told me Johnny was a cham- 
pion “roadeo” driver. 

“What's a roadeo?” I asked. 

“It's a contest to test the skill of 
truck drivers,” one of the loaders ex- 
plained. “Instead of riding bucking 
broncos, the drivers ride their rigs 
over:a tough course. 

“They try to weave their rigs 
through narrow lines of barrels with- 
out touching a barrel, make sharp 
S-turns, park within six inches of a 
loading platform without touching it, 
stop within a few inches of a chalk 
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line, and so on. They also must pass 
a test on safe driving, first aid, fire- 
fighting, and truck maintenance.” 

Johnny Castner is the champion 
truck and trailer driver of the U. S. 
Soon we climbed into the cab while 
the loaders locked the trailer. 

“Let her roll,” shouted a loader. 

The motor whined and buzzed as 
the rig charged down the dark high- 
way. Suddenly our ditch light picked 
out a sign—“Look out for rocks on 
road.” 

“If we hit a large rock or anything 
solid like the road bank or an on- 
coming truck, our whole load would 
crash right through the cab,” Johnny 
shouted. 

For the next hour Johnny remained 
silent while he concentrated on the 
many cars and trucks dashing past 
us like nervous ants. Around mid- 
night, traffic thinned out. 

Our rig strained up hills and 
around steep curves. The steady 
drone of the big motor lulled me to 
sleep. Suddenly my head jerked up- 
ward. Johnny had honked his horn. 
Ahead I saw an oncoming truck and 
trailer passing a car. The rig was 
on our side of the highway, bearing 
down on us at about 50 miles an 
hour. 

The two rigs roared closer to each 
other. Again Johnny honked his horn. 
The oncoming rig passed the car, 
then shot back into its own lane. As 
we roared by the rig, only inches 
separated us from it. 

We refueled at Roseburg, Oregon, 
and highballed on to Medford, Ore- 
gon, where the night haul ended. 
| said good-bye to Johnny and 
switched to another truck and trailer 
on its way to Redding, California. 

The driver of this rig was Herman 


Tony Simon photo 


Herman Marrs gets his drink of water. 


Marrs, 28, of Medford. As we rode 
over the Siskiyou Mountains, Her- 
man told me about himself. 

“I always wanted to be a truck 
driver,” he said. “Whenever I had 
the chance I'd ride trucks with my 
dad. We're a family of drivers—my 
grandfather drove stagecoaches be- 
tween Grants Pass, Oregon, and 
Crescent City, California.” 

I asked Herman what he liked best 
about truck driving. 

“You're on your own,” he said. 
“You get to see the country, too— 
especially in a pajama wagon.” 

“What's a pajama wagon?” I asked. 

“That's a rig with a bunk behind 
the cab. Two drivers make a run. 
While one driver is at the wheel, the 
other sleeps in the bunk.” 

We strained up the steep Siskiyous 
at 10 miles an hour. Suddenly Her- 
man pointed to a steep drop around 
a bend near Bear Canyon. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


“Truck driving isn’t all fun,” he 
said. “Last winter this road was icy. 
One night as I made the turn here, 
I felt the rig sliding sideways. She 
was going off the road slowly. It’s a 
500-foot drop here, so out I hopped. 
Luckily a high ridge of dirt along 
the edge of the road stopped the 
skid. I hopped behind the wheel and 
managed to get her back on the road 
again.” 

As we came down from the moun- 
tains, Herman pulled over. 

“I always stop here for a drink of 
water, pure ice cold water,” he said. 
We climbed over a fence and walked 
to a pipe from which stream water 
poured. We took a long drink, then 
returned to the rig. 

Soon Herman noticed something 
moving by the roadside. He slowed 
down. A goose and six goslings wad- 
dled across the highway. “You've got 
to give them a chance to cross, too,” 
he said. 

For miles we sped along toward 
California. When we arrived at Red- 
ding, I left Herman and boarded a 
fourth truck and trailer. This rig 
made a straight run down to San 
Francisco. 

I was tired and stiff when I 
climbed down from the cab in San 
Francisco. But I wouldn't have 
missed the rides for anything. I had 
met some of the safe and skilled 
drivers who roll our highway freight. 
And I had traveled on the mightiest 
rigs in the world. 


Life-like 
Long Island, New York. Photo taken by 
Joel Shaw of P. S. 169, New York, N. Y. 


PIRATE OF OLD. statue on 


PIPE FULL. Photo by Lynn Murray, Jef- 
ferson Jr. H. S., Columbia, Missouri. 


“GIDDAP, BOY.” By Joan Parker, Jef- 
ferson School, Billings, Montana. 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE 


anecdote (AN-ehk-doht). Today 
you'll find interesting, amusing an- 


ecdotes in many magazines and 
books. But in olden times, anecdotes 
were secrets that were never pub- 
lished. 

Anekdotos was a Greek word 
which referred to secret details of 
history which were not published in 
books. This is how the Greeks formed 
the word: an meant “not”; and ekdi- 
donai meant “to give out.” 

But these behind-the-scenes stor- 
ies — anekdotos — were just the ones 
which people were most eager to 
hear. When any of these secrets did 
leak out, they were quickly passed 
around by word of mouth. So an 
anecdote was no longer a secret. It 
soon became “an item of gossip.” 

That is how the word took on its 
present meaning. Today, an anecdote 
is an interesting fittle story about an 
event or a well-known person. 


Are You 


SPELLBOUND ? 


Kate was surprised when she read 
the end of Stanley’s letter. He had 
written: I’m hopping to hear from 
you soon. 

Kate sat down and answered Stan- 
ley immediately. She couldn’t bear 
to think of Stanley hopping about 
on one foot as he waited to hear 
from her. 

Of course, Stanley really meant 
that he was hoping—not hopping— 
to hear from Kate soon. Stanley 
didn’t know how to add ing to hope. 
He had forgotten this important 
spelling rule: 

If a word ends in a silent “e,” 
you usually drop the “e” when 
you add an ending which begins 
with a vowel. (See is a word ending 
in an “e” which is not silent. ) 

Hope ends in a silent “e.” And ing 
begins with a vowel. So you drop 


that “e” to form hoping. Always re- 
member that hope + ing = hoping. 
That same rule applies when you 
tack on other endings which begin 
with a vowel. How do you add ed to 
hope? Once again, you drop the 
silent “e” because you're using the 
same formula hope + ed = hoped. 
Next week we'll talk about excep- 
tions to this rule. In the meantime, 
practice by completing these: 


. hate + ed = 
. glide + er = 
. love + ing = 
. grate + ed = 


STARRED WORDS 


Words starred*® in this issue are defined here. 


abdicate (AB-dih-kate). Verb. To give 
up a duty or a right. Usually, the word 
means giving up the right to a throne. 

howdah (HOW-duh). Noun. Hindu 
word for the covered seat placed on the 
back of an elephant. 

humanity (hu-MAN-ubh-tih. Pronounce 
first u as in unite.) Noun. Mankind; 


ur. OND 


all the human beings in the world. The ~ 


word has another meaning. If a man 
acts with humanity, he is showing kind- 
ness and sympathy for others. 

loincloth (LOIN-kloth. Loin rhymes 
with join.) A cloth which a man wraps 
around his hips, diaper-fashion. 

massive (MAS-ihv. Pronounce a as in 
at.) Adjective meaning large, bulky, 
weighty, solid. 

ddy (PAD-ih). Noun. A muddy 

field where rice is grown. Rice must 
grow in very wet soil. Usually it is 
planted near rivers, where the water 
will overflow the paddies. Otherwise, 
water must be pumped into the paddies. 

regent (REE-juhnt). Noun. A man or 
woman who rules a kingdom if the 
actual king or queen is too young to 
rule or has left the country for good. 

terminal (TUR-mih-nuhl. Pronounce 
ur as in urn.) Noun. The last station of 
a truck or railroad line. 

undernourished (UHN-der-NUR- 
ish’d. Pronounce ur as in urn.) Adjec- 
tive describing a person (or animal or 
plant) who has not received enough 
food to keep him (or it) in good health. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Bratislava (BRAH-tih-slah-vuh) 
Tatra (TAH-tra) 
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Junior Writers 


“Junior Writers” recently received 
four students’ reports on the work of 
the Safety Patrol at Cos Cob School, 
in Greenwich, Conn. Here is material 
taken from those four reports. 


Cos Cob Safety Patrol 


At one of our weekly meetings, we 
decided to put on an assembly program 
and show pictures taken by the Safety 
Patrol members. These pictures were 
to show observances and violations of 
the safety rules. 

I had lots of fun and a great deal of 
trouble getting pictures of children 
crossing a large highway at an intersec- 
tion in front of our school. 

Mr. Johnson, the policeman stationed 
at the school, finally came to my rescue. 
He even held up traffic after the light 
turned green, so I could get my shot. 

Mary Ann Gardner, Grade 7 
Sofety Patrol Advisor, Robert French 
Teacher, Blanche Spencer 


I went out on the job right away and ~ 
took a picture of two boys in a fire truck, 
playing with the gadgets. This was a 
dangerous thing to do. 

As I was walking in back of the 
school, I saw a manhole uncovered. This 
is a hazard because someone could fall 
into such a hole and be injured. This 
matter is to be reported to the police. 


Grace Dannet, Grade 7 
Teacher, Minnie A. Swanson 


One of the pictures I took was of a 
small boy climbing up the stone railing 
beside the steps in front of our school. 

Near our school we have some dan- 
gerous rocks. Many children climb up 
these rocks and get hurt. I took a pic- 
ture of a Safety Patrol member helping 
one of these children down. They 
shouldn’t have been there, because the 
rocks are very slippery. 

Another Safety Patrol member took a 
picture of some boys playing near a 
construction job. No one should go near 
a place where building is going on, for 
he might get hurt. 


Rosalie Whitlock, Grade 7 
Teacher, Minnie A. Swanson 


I took a picture showing a boy who: 
wasn’t using the slide the right way. 
Instead of walking up the steps, he was 
walking up the slide. He might have 
had an accident. 

We showed some of the best pictures 
by means of an opaque projector when 
we presented our assembly program. 
Later the pictures were displayed in the 
main hall of the school building. 

Betty Albano, Grade 7 
Teacher, Blanche 
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NE of the nicest baseball stories of 

the day is Eddie Waitkus’ comeback 
with the Philadelphia Phillies. You 
probably remember what happened to 
him last season. After a fine start, he 
was shot by a crazy fan. 

Few people expected him to live, 
much less return to baseball. But Eddie 
fooled everybody. He recovered his 
health and is now bashing baseballs 
again. 

One of the men most responsible for 
Eddie’s comeback is Frank Wiechec, 
the Phillies’ smart young trainer. Wait- 
kus was put into Frank’s hands back in 
November, and the two have been 
working together ever since. 

Frank happens to be an old friend of 
mine; and when I asked him to tell me 
the whole story of Waitkus’ comeback, 
he came through nobly. Here is the 
inside story, written especially for Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 


By FRANK WIECHEC 
Trainer, Philadelphia Phillies 


AS ALL of you probably recall, Eddie 
Waitkus was seriously wounded early 
last season. The bullet went through the 
right side of his chest and lodged close 
to the spine. 

The doctors thought it would be too 
dangerous to remove the bullet. But 
when infection set in, this became nec- 


INSIDE 
SLANTS 


essary. A series of operations followed. 
For a couple of months after the opera- 
tions, Eddie carried a tube in his back 
to drain the infection and help the 
wound heal from within. 

After the vround healed, he was left 
in a weakened condition. His weight 
was down, his back muscles had wasted 
quite a bit, and many adhesions (stick- 
ing together of inflamed tissues) were 
present. These interfered with motion in 
his back and shoulders. 

Eddie and I started working together 
in November, and we have been at it 
ever since. In the beginning we worked 
three times a day. Mornings and eve- 
nings we worked on the back itself, on 
a rubbing table. In the afternoons, we 
took long walks. 

We soon worked up to jogging, and 
finally we began working on calisthenics 
to stretch and strengthen the other parts 
of the body. 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


If you would reach the highest peak 
Of health and strength and zest, 

Eat at least five eggs a week 

To help you feel your best! 


Eggs supply proteins for growth and muscle-building vitamins 
and minerals 


for pep. Eat them ‘straight’ any style you 


like —or for a special treat, try one in’a milkshake. 


At present [this was back in Feb- 
ruary], we've discontinued the work on 
the rubbing table. Except for a few 
calisthenics before our daily workouts, 
we devote all our time to baseball fun- 
damentals. Eddie is now only about 
five pounds below his normal playing 
weight. He has also regained the 
strength and flexibility of his legs, back, 
and shoulders. 

His timing and speed are our main 
concerns at present. But he is working 
hard and is very much in earnest about 
his work. I feel that if Eddie progresses 
at his current rate and builds up his 
endurance, he will again take his place 
as the best first baseman in the big 
leagues. 

Eddie has taken a beating and has 
worked hard. Not once has he com- 
plained. Because of the grit and deter- 
mination he has shown, I think he will 
enjoy one of the best years of his career 
this coming season. 


PAUL PETTIT 


In my last column, I mentioned the 
fact that I knew. a rookie catcher on the 
New Orleans Pelicans who was going 
to give me an “inside” line on Paul 
Pettit, the famous $100,000 “bonus 
baby.” My friend, a fine prospect him- 
self, came through the other day. He 
writes: 

“As luck would have it, I’m rooming 
in the same house with Paul. We have 
breakfast together every morning and 
hang around occasionally at night. He 
is very easy-going and level-headed, and 
everybody is making a big fuss over 
him. The radio, television, and news- 
paper people are annoying the poor guy 
all the time. 

“Paul is very big, although slightly 
overweight right now. He pitched bat- 
ting practice today and I was the second 
man to face him. He was throwing 
pretty hard, but not cutting loose. His 
fast ball didn’t seem to do anything. It 
was just right to hit and I got a couple 
of screaming liners. 

“Paul has good form and gets all his 
weight behind his arm. He also has a 
sense of humor. When somebody asked 
him how he made out at the Pirate 
training school in California, he said, 
‘Pretty good, but not $100,000 worth.” 

“Paul is a very nice kid and can really 
use the money. His folks have never 
been wealthy, and Paul is taking good 
care of them.” 

Those California high schools sure 
turn out fine pitchers. Take the Mt. 
Carmel-Leuzinger game in Los Angeles. 
for example. Both pitchers (Lefty 
Schmidt and Dick Gerakos) hurled no- 
hitters! Leuzinger eked out the only 
run on a hit batsman, a steal, and a wild 
throw. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Right This Way 


Thelma Acerbo, of Furness Junior 
H. S., in Philadelphia, Pa., asks: 


Paul invites Peg to the birthday 
party of his friend Jerry. Should Paul 
or Peg buy the birthday present for 
Jerry? 

Paul is the one to buy the present, 
since Jerry is his friend. If Peg also 
knows Jerry well, she may wish to 
bring him a present, too. Or perhaps 
Peg and Paul will decide to give a 
joint present to Jerry. 

In the —— situation—where Peg 
invites Paul to her friend’s party—she is 
the one who takes the gift. 


If friends are visiting your house, is 
it polite for you to read or study while 
they are there? 


When you are a host or hostess, you 
should give your attention to your 
guests. You may be busy with home- 
work or chores when your friends drop 
in. If you cannot possibly stop your 
work, you may explain this to them 
and ask them to drop by later. But if 
you do ask them in, it is up to you to 
give them your attention. 


Poor Fish 


Mess Sergeant: “You're not eating 
your fish. What’s wrong with it?” 
Buck Private: “Long time no sea.” 


Saundra Nylund, Edina School, Minneapolis. Minn. 


Farther the Better 


Boxing Instructor (after first lesson) : 
“Have you any questions to ask?” 
Beginner (dazed): “Yes, how much 
is your correspondence course?” 
Verna Seott, Potsdam (N. Y¥.) High School 


Could Be Worse 


Jim: “Can’t you do something, doc- 
tor? I swallowed a harmonica!” 
Doctor: “Keep calm, my boy. Be 
thankful you weren't playing the 
piano.” 
Ronald Kranig, Cando (N. Db.) 


Public School 


Sounds Sinister 


Jim: “Why did the man carry a gun 
and knife?” 
Paul: “So he could cut across the 


street and shoot down the alley. 
Paul Beatty, Hubbard School, Bellefontaine, Ohio 


A girl is walking down the street and 
sees a boy she knows. Should she greet 
him, or should she wait for him to say 
“Hello” first? 


When you see- someone you know, 
you needn't wait for him to greet you 
first. Whether the friend is a boy or a 
girl, you simply say hello in a friendly, 
natural way. 


Judy Stowe, of National City, Cali- 
fornia, asks: 


When a boy steps on a girl’s toe as 
they're dancing, how should she reply 
to his “Excuse me”? 


The best answer would be, “That's 
quite all right.” When any such acci- 
dent occurs, you should do your best to 
put the other person at ease. 


Appropriate Write-up 


Teacher: “Barbara, this composition | 
on milk was supposed to be two pages 
long. Yours is only half a page.” 

Barbara: “But 1 wrote about con- 
densed milk.” 


Marge Stuerzl, Nixon School Chicago 49. 


One Too Many 
Farmer: “Why are you coming home 
with your milk pail empty? Didn’t the 
cow give anything?” 


Son: “Yes! Nine quarts and one 
kick.” 

Bettie Sue Everett, Crowville (La) School 

Policeman and the Lady 
Policeman: “As soon as | came around 
the corner, I saw you speeding, and I 

said to myself—fifty-five at least!” 
Woman Driver: “Oh, no, officer. It’s 

this hat that makes me look old.” 
Mary June Leuca, Franklin Grade Setwol, Gary, Ind 


Joke of the Week | 
| 


John: “I understand they’ve devel- 
—_ a process for making wool out of 
milk.” 


: “It must make the cows feel 


Nancy Lee Backstrom, Centra! Rchool, Rochester Minn | 


Slip this Tip 
in the Band 


Hint from the Whole 
Foxnily...We Want... 


Leader” 


“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 
Everybody's | FUL y 
Needs! “ow ont 


o-,+,X,™, 
and even the (°)... 
for school work. 


Your leading Typewriter Decler, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms os low os $1 o week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Rain, Rain, Go Away! 

There’s an old saying that April 
showers bring May flowers. It also is 
true that April T-A-B CLUB books 
bring May dividends. 

Yes, next month you select your 
free books due—one for every four 
you have purchased. The great va- 
riety of books offered this month 
should make every T-A-B CLUBBER 
eager to build up that dividend 
credit. 

Here are a few thoughts about 
books by famous book lovers: 


There is no frigate like a book to 
take us lands away. 
—Emily Dickinson 
The first time I read an excellent 
hook, it is to me just as if I had 
gained a new friend. When I read 
over a book I have perused before, it 
resembles the meeting with an old 
one. —Oliver Goldsmith 


Comrade, this is no book. Who 
touches this, touches a man. 
—Walt Whitman 


Some books leave us free and some 
books make us free. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Why don’t you, too, try your hand 
at writing a brief thought about 
books? This one just came to mind: 
Books are fun, books are gay, books 
can chase the rain away. So, here we 
are back to April showers again and 
building dividend credit for next 
month. 

Check the coupon, hand it along 
with 25¢ for each book you want, to 
your T-A-B CLUB secretary for more 
good reading and more dividend 
credit. 


CLUBBERS 


2. THE RENEGADE 


April 1 


950 Books for Junior T-A-B Clubbers 
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1. PRISONER OF ZENDA Anthony Hope 


Rudolph Rassendyll was born with red hair, a large nose, a 
private income and a relish for travel. When he goes to 
Ruritania for a quiet holiday, he finds himself embroiled in 
a series of daring adventures. At first he is amused that he 
resembles the Prince of Ruritania. Later developments are 
exciting, but to Rudolph, not so amusing. 


L. L. Foreman 


Jim Aherne was brought up among the Sioux Indians after 
his family was massacred on the way West. He was given 
the name Warbonnet, became a great brave and found him- 
self fighting the whites. But when Custer’s soldiers came, 
Jim was faced with a real problem. Is blood thicker than 
water? Could he really kill a white man? 


3. HOBBY HORSE HILL 


Lavinia R. Davis 


Spend a summer of thrill and fun with the Wade family! The 
real heroine of this story is a big red horse named Cassandra, 
who was a summer visitor. While each member of the family 
has his own horse, they jointly care for Cassandra during 
an exciting summer, which included a local horse show, a 
fire in the barn, and a prowling stranger. 


4. WINGED MYSTERY Alan Gregg 


Mysterious footprints in a hidden cave—the crash of a pilot- 
less plane were the first baffling clues seen on the Conway 
ranch in California’s Imperial Valley. The U. S. Borde 
Patrol is aided by the vigilance of the Conway children. 
Who had been the pilot of the pilotless plane? This mystery 
causes great excitement before it is solved. 


Teen Ave Book Club April Titles 


PRISONER OF ZENDA 


! 
1. 
‘THE RENEGADE 


3. HOBBY HORSE HILL 


WINGED MYSTERY 


Check titles wanted above. Then hand in 
with 25C for each book ordered. 


CLUB secretary. 


* Do not mail this coupon to New York. It is to be kept by your T-A-B 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


4 
fro 
12 
14 
16 


faces. 
9 


. Upon. 30. Abbreviation for New York. 

. A hen lays this. 32. —— and behold. 

. Neuter pronoun. Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
. Bright color. 


week in your edition. 
. Some women wear these over their 


Solution to March 22 Quiz-word Puzzle 


. An exclamation of sorrow or grief. 


i a liqui ore; “Uses; -eke; -street; 16- 
top: 18-not; 20-syrups; 23-toe; 25-trio; 26- 
‘ 1-Frost; 2-Robert; 3-ye; 5-poet; 
- Came upon 6-ark; 7-tee; 8-bus; ll-seat; 14-ebony; 17- 
Anger. port; 19-tureen; 20-sent; 21-piece; 22-son; 
. Back of the neck. 23-tow; 24-owe; : 
. Surrender. 


. Came closer. 

. To follow in order or immediately. 
. Opposite of night. 

. Pointed end. 

. A tree with tough timber. 


Easy 
Question: “What do you find easiest 
to part with?” 


Answer: “A comb.” 
Loretta Hartung, Cleveland School, Dayton, Ohio 


21 28 29 30 


3) 132 


33 


it takes 38 words to complete this puzzle 
Score 2 points for each word you get right 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 76. 


CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle 
refer to a U. S. author who wrote many essays, 
histories, biographies, and humorous stories. 
Some of his works are The Sketch Book, Tales 
of a Traveller, and The Cong of G d 
He was born on April 3, 1783, and died on 
November 28, 1859. 


1. Grief. 

4. This author’s name was Washington 
7. The tne age is from 13 through 
19. 


8. To stop up the mouth to keep a per- 
son from speaking. 

11. A wall of earth to keep out waters of 
the sea. 

13. Abbreviation for Louisiana. 

14. Wooly haired South American animals. 
16. Homonym for sears. 

17. Abbreviation for street. 

18. Not out. 
20. One of this author’s famous characters 
is Ichabod 
. To make deeper. 
24. Short for advertisement. 
25. The sun rises in the —- —-—-—. 
27. Yes (as used in voting). 
. Destroy. 
. This author wrote The Legend of 
Tollow. 
. A container for carrying bricks. 


1. This author also wrote about Rip Van 


STUDENTS—Win up to 

$100 in Cash... plus 
ALL-Expense 3-Day Visit to DETROIT 
and the “ROUGE” 


Enroll in the 1950 Ford Motor Company 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS NOW 


Win school honors and nationwide recognition for your crafts- 
manship, as well as big cash award and free visit to Detroit and 
Dearborn, in the 1950 Industrial Arts Awards Fair. 

Boys and girls from 7th to 12th grades are eligible, but you 
must take at least one shop or drawing course. There is no entry fee. 

Awards will be made in 56 groupings within these 8 major 
divisions—wrought metal . . . patternmaking and moulding... 
wood worki ical . . . drawing . . . machine shop ... 


king . . . electrical 


plastics . .. And you compete only with students of 
your own grade level. 


TEACHERS—f one of your students wins a 
Special Grand Award, it is duplicated for you! 


Entries must be submitted not later than June 20th. 
ACT NOW... mail this coupon for full information ... 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
Ford Motor C y, 3000 Schaefer Road, D. , Michigan 
ome. send a full information and entry blank for the 1950 Ford Motor Company Industrial 


Name. 
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STAMPS 


What Are fa 


carefully before sending money for stamps. if the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition ny free 
s, OF stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 

of other stomps known as’ ‘approvals.’ Each of these 
“approval” stamps hos @ price clearly marked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pey for them and return the ones you do not wish 
te buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
roval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name end address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
actices. Any reader who considers that he has 
te deceived as a result of his response to an 
in | is urged to 


appeal to 
zines, 7 E 


ditor, 
12th St., New vou 3.N. Y. 


customers. 
Dept. A-24, 


PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO., 
Box California 


510, Bell, 


TIN PAN ALLEY DIAMOND! 
CEORCE WASHINCTON OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 


Magnifier; Big Stomp Magazine; first U. S$. Commemo- 
rative; unused $100.00 Shanghai: Foreign Legion; 
Giant; and other valuable stomps. Everything free 
to opproval buyers. 


CAPITAL STAMP 
FREE! “THE Stamp Finver” 


at a glance the country to which ony 
stamp beiongs. 36 pages illustrated. includes 

apie itamp Collector's Dictionary,” Stamp 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals 
LGARCELON STAMP CO. Box 1194 Calais, Maine 


Little Rock 7, Ark. 


200 BRITISH EMPIRE STAMPS — ONLY Jc! 
ALSO VALUABLE FREE PUBLICATIONS 
SEND TODAY! KENMORE STAMP CO. 
Arlington 74-B2. Mass 


DIFF. UNITED | STATES, 

ving AIRMAILS, PRESIDE C 
alues, 19th cent. commemoratives 

applicants or our 

FREE BIG LISTS 


145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 


bist 


revenues, ete. Ti 
GAIN APPROVALS 
WwW. C. Bookman, Box 
given to approval 
becoming customers. Send J¢ for 
BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-21, Ressford, Ohio 
JAPAN DIFFERENT 
pprovals included. 
1 0 Different 1 0 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, New Vork 66 
DIXIE STAMP ©0, Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
~~ DIFFERENT 
2 5. INDIA 
ge approve! applicants 
BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box Bayonne. 


105 particulars, lists and approvals. 
G ollection of 60 differ 
lud exciting WAR tesues 
lorful PICTORIALS, ete 
ty 
bd SAPHIRE, ‘Gen 04. Times Square N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
with foreign approvals 
DIFFERENT 
Stamps from Cochin- Oceanic, 
Malta. Cyprus, 
. to Approval Buyers 
emiums with purchases 
FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION STAMP 


PLUS 32 OTHERS including Gabon. Cute d'Ivoire, 
Mozambaire, Wallis. Futimo, Manchuria. Shanghal, Fezzan, 
Giraffe.’ Pig tails Basutoland Crodile stamp, 
Desert Fort. ete 


— & Free bonuses 


ferent 
B. CATLYN, Gox 509, Dept. “A.” Parris island. 8. c. 


Statue of Freedom 


On April 20 the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment will issue a 3-cent stamp com- 
memorating the 150th year since Wash- 


ington, D. C., became our nation’s 
capital. 
The new stamp, in blue, shows the 


bronze Statue of Freedom which faces 
east atop the dome of the Capitol 
Building. The statue is 19 and a half 
feet tall. 

The Statue of Freedom is the figure 
of a woman clad in flowing robes. At 
her waist a brooch with the letters 
“U. S.” on it holds the robes in place. 
Her right hand rests on the hilt of a 
sheathed sword. Her left hand holds a 
wreath and rests on a shield. She wears 
a helmet covered with a coronet of stars 
and an eagle’s head. 

A U. S. sculptor, Thomas Crawford, 
made the statue in the 1850s. The 
statue weighs nearly 15,000 pounds. It 
was hoisted to the top of the dome on 
Dec. 2, 1863. At that time the statue 
was called “Armed Liberty.” Today it 
is also called “America.” 

The statue has been shown on U. S. 
stamps before. In 1875 and 1895 it ap- 
peared full length on a series of news- 
paper stamps. In 1923 a close-up of 
the statue’s head appeared on a $5 
stamp. (See below.) 

For a first-day cover of the new 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelope 
and three cents to Postmaster, Wash- 
ington, D. C., before April 20. 

Postmaster General Jesse M. Donald- 
son has announced the complete U. S. 


applicants 


commemorative program for the rest of 
1950. Stamps will be issued honoring: 

Railroad engineers of America; Boy 
Scouts of America; 150th year since the 
founding of the Indiana Territory; 100th 
anniversary of California’s becoming a 
state; Gateway to the West—the Santa 
Fe and other pioneer trails and the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

Three stamps will be issued in honor 
of the three branches of our Govern- 
ment: executive, legislative, and judicial. 


of Gimbel's« Sta 


Courtesy up Department 


| The statue's head was on 1923 stamp. 


Critical Carl 
George: “I've had this car five years 
and never had a wreck.” 
Carl: “You mean you've had this 


wreck five years and never had a car!” 
Kenneth Trumble, Prescott School, Syracuse. N.Y 


Wasted Effort 
Teacher: “Can you give the class an 
example of wasted effort?” 
Student: “Telling a hair-raising story 
to a bald-headed man.” 


Rosemary Wirtz, Kella Hill School, Dathart, Texas 


$22.50 CATALOZ. VE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Raymax pian offers free col 
erful collection cataloguing 
$22.50. plus Scott's Interna 


other big premiums, with ao- 
provals rite today. 
RAYMAX, 129-8 William St., New York 7, N. Y. 


FREE! ILLUSTRATED ALBUM with — 
WORLDWIDE 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 


ONLY Se tw Approval luyers 
BOERGER STAMP CO., 104-3 Main, Toledo 5, Ohie 
U. 8. used $1. $2 & $ 
stamps plus 12 valuable 
foreign stamps, to appro 
al buyers 
BALA STAMPS & a 
Box 74S Cynwyd, Pa. 
] ALL DIFFE Xx 
TO APPROVALS BUYERS 
STAMP SERVICE 
Box 16 Bohemia, N.Y 
A-Z PACKET 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan. Monaco. Roosevelt 
Zanzibar, ete. te Approval Appl:- 
for an extra SUR 


STAMP CO 
LANMING AVE. LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 


XTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE eramre NEARLY 100 YEARS OLD: Roosevelt 
set complete, $5 7 A Marines Commems 
Value We to 1S. approve! applicants 


LL 
wa KONDA. Deot. 140 Nassau St, WN. Y. C7 


FREE! ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., c 
Bex 1002 Church Annex w York 8, N.Y 


Turks Island 4 and 1 Given! 


; Columbian 


Ivory Coast, Guinea. Nippen, Paces 
ete Includes Pirate (hart 

air ale stamp Arabian 
language stamp, Sea Lion & Snake 
French and Portuguese Colonies 


POTOMAC STAMP co.. “Dest “goo, ‘washington 15, 0. 


F RE Fl Powerful Magnifying Glass 


to approval applicants; 
JAMESTOWN STAMP co., Dept. 206, Jemestown, wn, 


also big bargain lists. 
WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity’ A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy full page in your album. Retails for Given 
FREE to apt nal service applicant sending je postage 
STAMPS $1: 1000 


Mustrated! United 
argains in Packets. 
.intormation tor 


Beaut 
Stamos 
a 


HARRIS & CO. 
San Marino. Collection Free 


25 different, Old and New Issues, 
Airmails, Commemoratives. High Va! 


107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON. MASS. 


ves—absolutely free with approvals 


130-GG Clinton St., 


VIKING, Brooklyn, 


4 
= | t 
' Positively Greatest FREE OFFER | 
| Latest Scott's International $6.00 Stamp Album—cov- 
ering entire world, contains 36,000 Mustrated de ~ 
scriptive spaces, Scott's New Standard $7.00 cate 
logues “Philately’s Encyclopedia!’ ~ absolutely FREE to 
apphcants for foreign approvals = 
| 
55 
__| 
“4% 
* j TATHAM STAMP CO. Soringfeld 92, Mass. 
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{Citizenship Quiz 


1. IN SLOVAKIA 


Match each description in the upper 
column with the correct term in the 
lower column. Hint: there are three ex- 
tra terms, Score 4 points for each. 
Total, 20. 


1. central Europe’s most important 
waterway 

2. mountains of northern Slovakia 

3. present-day rulers of Czechoslo- 
vakia 

4. plant fiber used for making linen 

5. help pull wagons or plows for 
most Slovakian farmers. 


_a. tractors __e. Nazis 

_b. Communists __f. oxen 

_c. flax __g. the Danube 
__d. the Tatras 


__h. cotton 


My score 


2. RAJA AND KARA 


Write the correct word next to the 
mistake in each sentence below. Mis- 
takes are printed in italics. Sentences 
are based on this week’s short story. 
Score 4 points for each. Total, 20. 


1. The story takes place on Ceylon, 
a small island off Japan , 
2. Raja had once belonged to the 
Temple of the Sacred Ear aoa! 


3. The temple is in the city of Ice 
Cream 


4. During the procession, a small 


antelope 
wildly. 

5. Kara and his dog : 
ended the commotion and prevented a 
riot. 


___. began to stamp 


My score 


3. MIGHTY TRUCKS 


Write the correct answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. Choose the answers 
from those following the questions. 
Score 2 points for each. Total, 10. 


1. What is a trucker’s word for any- 
thing he drives? 

2. About how many trucks are there 
in the U. S.? 

3. What does a Diesel truck use for 
tuel? 

4. How many hours are truckers 
allowed to drive, at most, during a 24- 

5. What do truckers call a truck 


APRIL 5, 1950 


7,500,000, sloop, coal, 18 hours, rig, | 
pajama wagon, 7,000, fuel oils, 8 hours, | 
sleeping beauty 


with a sleeping bunk behind its cab? 


My score 


4. NEWS EXPERT 


Checking the correct ending to each \ 
of the following statements. Score 6 ; 
points for each. Total, 30. 


1. The people of a European coun- | 
try are trying to decide whether or not ! 
to bring back their king, Leopold ITI, 
from exile. The country is 

a. The Netherlands. 
b. Sweden. 
c. Belgium. 

2. The chief source of fresh water 

fish in the U. S. is the 
a. Great Lakes. 
b. Colorado River. 
c. Mesabi Range. 


3. Britain recently built the world’s 
first 
a. Geiger counter. 
b. jet car. 
c. betatron. 
4. Next fall a group of Danish scien- 
tists will start off to explore the world’s 
a. sea and ocean bottoms. 
b. mountain ranges. 
c. polar islands. 
5. This month the U. S. is counting 
its people. Such a count is called a 
a. centaur. 
b. centennial. 
c. census. 


My score_____ 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Score 10 points for each of the fol- 
lowing you get right. Total, 20. 


My score Total score 


1. This is the Statue of 


23 
; BELGIAN BOY’S ADDRESS 


1! We have now received the address 
| of Charles-Edouard Jeanty whose “How 
! We Live in Belgium” story appeared in 
| the February 15 issue of Junior Scho- 
| lastic. His address is: 144, Chaussee 


! Bruxelles, Tervueren, Belgium. 


Bad Weather 
Sam: “Wow, it’s raining cats and 
dogs.” 
Bill: “I know. I just stepped in an- 
other poodle.” 


Terry Hall, Mandeville H. 8., Flint 3, Mich 


Safety's Sake 


Teacher: “Why did they put locks 
on the Panama Canal?” 

Johnny: “Because they were afraid 
it might be stolen!” 


Charles Sites. Charles Carroll School, Westminster, Md 


Won It 


Tom: “Who gave you that black 
eye?” 

James: “Nobody gave it to me. I had 
to fight for it.” 


Berbara Ann Howell, Booker T. Washington 
Jr. H. 8., Miami, Fla, 


Reading and Writing 

Dumb: “What're you doing?” 

Dumber: “Writing a letter to my 
little brother.” 

Dumb: “G’wan, you don’t know how 
to write.” 

Dumber: “That’s O.K. My little 


brother doesn’t know how to read.” 
Madeleine Wei, Bronxville (N.Y.) Public School 
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LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGERS 


In 1949 . . . as In every 
season since ‘84... . all 
the important major league 
batting records were made 
with Louisville Sluggers . . . 
the bat of the champions 
in every league. 


FRE AT YOUR 


DEALERS 


The Louisville Slugger Year 
Book is packed wit 


Louls- 
ville 2, Ky. Print 
name address. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


acacacacaceacacacacacacaca 
These questions are bosed on articles 3 
ja thie issue. Perfect score is 100. 8 
Answers ore in TEACHERS EDITION. a 
cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca d 
| 
A. 
| 
| 
/ 
SS 
BN 
— 
| | | 
a 
‘ S | lea 
= * Va. tos, records, and high- > 2 
Sy lights of the ‘49 Base. | 
2. This is the coat of 
arms of the U. S. of 


Visit Washington during the National Capital 
Sesqusmentennial Celebration, April 15 to Now. 22. 


Select an Amazing America Tour for Your Spring or Summer Vacation 


When Springtime flashes its green GO signal, then it's Hotel Accommodations, 
time to get out and get going—by Greyhound ! Whether 
you plan a trip for Easter week, or during the summer 

* All included! 

vacation, a Greyhound Amazing America Tour will give ‘ , 

you a lot more pleasure for a lot less money! Individually planned for you by 
Go where you please on a Greyhound tour! It will experts, Amazing America Tours 
take you to almost any vacation spot in North America include hotel reservations, trans- 
. the big cities, National Parks, famous playgrounds ‘ ‘ e.. portation, itineraries, and spe- 
of the U.S. A., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and even Alaska! al cial sightseeing. The tours are 
Hundreds of Amazing America Tours, ranging from not conducted; they may be 
two days to two months, are available for your choice taken by one person, & twosome, or 8 group. hdy-s 
. the nearest Greyhound Travel Bureau today for 
complete details, or mail the coupon below for a 

free folder about Amazing America Tours. 


Transportation, Sightseeing 


. and all are tailor-made to fit your plans, purse, and 
pleasure. This vacation, take a tour—by Greyhound! 


r------- 


GREYHOUND 


A LOT MORE TRAVEL FOR A LOT LESS MONEY 


Greyhound Information Center 
105 West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 


Please send me your free folder about Amazing America 
Tours in the —) EAST WEST (Check one) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


GREVHOUND: 
— 
7 | 
iF 
WRITE FOR “AMAZING AMERICA” TOUR FOLDER! 
' 
' 
; 
' 


Home-bound Students 
Tune in Classes 


OMMY JONES, 17, a polio vie- 

tim confined to bed at home, 

eagerly took part in a Kewanee 
(Ill.) High School assembly program. 
He won the prize in a school “Take It 
or Leave It” contest. Tommy Jones will 
graduate on June 2 although he has 
never set foot in a high school class- 
room. Despite paralysis of both legs 
and one arm, Tommy cheerfully an- 
swers “present” from his bed when his 
teachers call the roll each morning. He 
does well in all his subjects. 

Richard Lee Clark, 14-year-old Des 
Moines boy, fell out of a tree three 
years ago. Compound fractures and a 
second accident keep him home-bound. 
But every schoolday Richard attends 
8B classes in Lincoln High School. He 
recently talked to the class on “New 
Methods of Detasseling Corn.” 

For some two thousand school chil- 
dren the miracle of being two places 
at once is a daily occurrence. It be- 
comes possible by means of a new tele- 
phone service plus intercommunication 
devices now common in business offices. 
In most of the states telephone com- 
panies have now filed special rates for 
school-to-home intercom service to 
home-bound children. 

It all began in Iowa 11 years ago 
when W. A. WinterStein, state director 
of special education, asked the local 
representative of Executone, manufac- 
turers of intercom equipment, to serve 
a bedridden student. The local tele- 
phone company cooperated. The inter- 
com instrument in the schoolroom trans- 
mitted everything spoken to the boy at 
home. By flipping the switch on his 


To School 
by Telephone 


Photographs from Executone 


Flipping the switch, Richard answers a question for his teacher (upper left) 


home intercom the student asked ques- 
tions, recited in turn, and heard every 
word spoken in the classroom. 


Speaks Rapidly 

As wartime equipment shortages fade, 
this service has been extended. In Iowa 
alone more than 1,000 students have 
attended classes by telephone. One Des 
Moines girl, stricken with polio three 
weeks after entering high school, went 
to school four years by intercom. She 
graduated with her class in 1948. 

Recently the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company took action to 
make this service available throughout 
the nation. It offered Executone equip- 
ment to all its operating companies. Ar- 
rangements are simple. A superinten- 
dent of schools orders the service from 
the local telephone company just as he 
would order a telephone installation.® 
Either the school system, a service club, 
or the parent pays for the service. 

°If your lacks 
write to us. 


company information 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER ° Section IL 


Advantages are many. The student 
does not fall behind his class. Eager in- 
terest replaces boredom. Patients re- 
quire less attention. Often recovery is 
hastened. Intercom service also frees 
visiting teachers to serve other children 
in greater need of personal instruction. 

What are the costs? Rates approx- 
imate $15 a month, depending on dis- 
tance of home from school. There is a 
small installation charge. 

“Our experience in nine years,” says 
Dr. WinterStein, “is highly satisfactory. 
It is especially valuable in serving high 
school pupils. We are using it (School- 
to-Home Equipment) whenever re- 
quested by a superintendent or princi- 
pal if an educable and sufficiently ma- 
ture pupil (third grade and up) is cer- 
tified by his attending physician as 
needing home instruction and if a pair 
of telephone wires can be made avail- 
able.” 

And this is what Richard Clark, the 
boy with the bad leg, writes: “It is just 
like going to school because the teacher 
allows the boys and girls to talk to me 
after and before classes. I really enjoy 
it. The tone is perfect and it seems that 
I am right in the schoolroom at all 
times.” 
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By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Speech Dept., Brooklyn College 


ANY of your portable classroom 

record players, recording ma- 
chines, AM-FM radio tuners and re- 
ceivers, 16 mm. soundfilm projectors, 
and sound filmstrip projectors are 
equipped with connections for  ex- 
ternal amplifiers. The advantage? A 
separate 10- to 20-watt amplifier with 
suitable high-quality loudspeakers will 
give you power and fidelity beyond the 
capabilities of smaller, lighter ampli- 
fiers often found in portable devices. 
It will give you power enough for a 
classroom of any size or for a small 
auditorium or gymnasium or lunch- 
room, and fidelity limited only by the 
quality of the source that feeds the 
amplifier and the quality of the loud- 
speakers fed by it. 

The amplifiers listed here are ob- 
tainable at prices from less than $40 
to more than $200. Any of them may 
be adapted to the above uses. Two— 
Rek-O-Kut and R.C.A.—permit mixing 
two or more input channels, an ad- 


Amplifier 


HANDY BOOSTER FOR SOUND 


vantage for radio workshop studio use. 

Our space limitations being what 
they are, we have not attempted to in- 
clude all of the suitable amplifiers of 
every manufacturer, or to describe 
completely every amplifier included. 
Consult your dealer or the manufac- 
turer for complete catalogues and in- 
formation. What you will find here is 
a comparison of some amplifiers based 
on information gleaned from cata- 
logues and manufacturers’ literature. 

Listen before you buy. If it doesn’t 
sound good, it isn’t good, no matter 
what the figures say. Most critical fac- 
tors are: (1) “hum level” (figure is best 
when high), and (2) “distortion” which 
should be low. To check your compara- 
tive judgments of this data you might 
wish to consult a local radio dealer. 

The order of the listing here cor- 
responds very roughly to the lowest 
prices obtainable in New York City, 
beginning with lower-priced models. 
Prices may differ widely across the 
country. 


Characteristics 


Thordarson Electric Mfg 
Industries, Inc., 500 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10, Ill. Model T-32W10. Power output: 10 
watts at less than 2 per cent distortion 
Hum level: 70 db below rated output. Fre- 
quency response: 20 to 20,000 cycles, plus 
or minus 1 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable; treble, 10 db boost to 20 db cut at 
10.000 cycles; bass, 8 db boost at 100 cycles. 
Input channels: One, for radio tuner or 
crystal pickup; one optional for low-level 
magnetic pickup or microphone, with plug- 
in preamplifier (costs extra). Output im- 
pedances: Three: 3.4 to 4 ohms, 6 to 8 ohms, 
15 to 16 ohms. Power consumed: 70 watts 
Size 10's x 73, x 234. Weight: 1034 Ib 


Div., Maguire 


Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 555 Marion Rd., 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Model 2122. Power out- 
put: 10 watts at less than 3%, distortion 
Hum level: 65 db below rated output. Fre- 
quency response: 30 to 15,000 cycles plus or 
minus 34 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable; treble, 9 db boost to 18 db cut at 
10,000 cycles; bass, 12 db boost to 9 db cut 
at 100 cycles. Input channels: Four: radio 
tuner, crystal pickup; 2 with preamplifica- 
tion and equalization for magnetic pickups 
Output impedances: Three: 34 to 4 ohms, 
6 to 8 ohms, 15 to 18 ohms. Power consumed: 
76 watts. Size: 11 x 7'2 x 6. Weight 812 Ib 


David Bogen Co., Inc., 663 Broadway, New 
York 12, N. ¥. Model DB10. Power output: 
10 watts at less than 3% distortion. Fre- 


quency response: 30 to 18,000 cycles plus or 
minus 1 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable; treble, 14 db boost to 16 db cut 
at 10,000 cycles; bass, 19 db boost to 20 db 
cut at 100 cycles. Input channels: three: 
radio tuner or crystal pickup; 2 with pre- 
amplification and equalization for magnetic 
pickups. Output impedances: Three: 4, 8, 
and 16 ohms. Power consumed: 70 watts. 
Size: 11 x 75/16 x 7. Weight 15 lb. UL ap- 
proved 


Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., Inc., 32-28 49th 
St., Long Island City 3. N. ¥Y. Model Masco 
MA-10HF. Power output: 10 watts at less 
than 5% distortion. Hum level: 70 db be- 
low rated output (contains two hum-bal- 
ancing potentiometers for adjustment). Fre- 
quency response: 40 to 20.000 cycles plus or 
minus I db. Tone controls Continuously 
variable; treble, 15 db high-frequency boost 
to 14 db cut at 15,000 cycles; bass, 12.5 db 
boost to 125 db cut at 50 cycles. Input 
channels: Four: radio tuner, crystal pickup; 
2 with preamplification and equalization for 
magnetic pickups Output impedances 
Five: 2, 4, 8, 16, and 500 ohms. Power con- 
sumed: 75 watts. Size: 12 x 7 x 219. Weight 
ll'z Ib. UL approved 


Meissner Mfg. Div., Maguire Industries, 
Inc., Mt. Carmel, Ill. Model 4AJ power am- 
plifier (also available in kit form). Power 
output: 20 watts with 5% distortion. Hum 
level: 60 db below full output. Frequency 
response: 45 to 20,000 cycles within 2 db 
Tone controls: None. Input channels: One, 
for radio tuner with own volume and tone 
controls; preamplifier ‘extra) required for 
use with phono pickups. Output impedances 
Five: 4, 8, 15, 250, and 500 ohms. Power con- 
sumed: 90 watts. Size: 10 x 10 x 834. Ship- 
ping weight 19 Ib 


Radio Corp. of America, RCA Victor Div., 
Camden, N. J. Mode! MI-12295. Power out- 
put: 15 watts at 5% distortion with power 
switch in “high” position; in “low” position, 
10 watts. Hum level: 135 db below .006 
watt on microphone inputs and high-gain 
phono input; 21 db below .006 watt on 
moderate-gain phono input; power switch 
in “low” position, tone control in mid- 
Frequency response: 50 to 10,000 
Tone control: One, continuously 
variable; in mid-position, best over-all re- 
sponse; extreme right position gives max- 
imum high-frequency response, extreme 
left position gives maximum low frequency 
response. Input channels; Four: high-im- 
pedance microphone 2 high-impedance 
phono tone high gain, one moderate gain) 
Three inputs can be mixed, having indi- 
vidual volume controls. Output impedances: 
Five: 4, 8, 15, 60, and 250 ohms. Power con- 
sumed: 90 watts ‘power switch in “low” 
position). Size: 16 x 11 x 8 Weight 22 Ib 
UL approved 


Allied Radio Corp., 833 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 7, Ill. Model: Knight 20-watt HiFi 
Power output: 20 watts at less than 2% 
distortion. Hum level: 80 db below 20 watts 
Frequency response: 20 to 20,000 cycles plus 
or minus 1 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable, separate treble and bass boost 
and attenuate. Input channels: Three: radio 
tuner or crystal pickup, microphone, one 
with preamplification and equalization for 
magnetic pickup. Output impedances: Five 
4, 8, 16, 250, and 500 ohms. Special output 
for direct connection to crystal recording 
head. Power consumed: 115 watts. Size 
1454 x 12%, x 10'4. Weight not given. 


Precision Electronics, Inc., 641-643 Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. Model PE-100 
PG. Power output: 10 watts at 1'2% dis- 
tortion. Hum level: 70 db below 10 watts 
Frequency response: 20 to 20,000 cycles plus 
or minus 1 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable; treble, 12 db boost to 19 db cut 
at 10,000 cycles; bass, 10 db boost to 10 db 
cut at 70 cycles. Input channels: Three 


microphone; radio tuner or crystal pickup 
—one with preamplification and equaliza- 
tion for magnetic pickup. Output 


(Continued on page 30-T) 
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.DAILY HAPPENINGS IN EUROPE AND ASIA. 


“THE “EARTH AND ITs _PEOPLES" 


EUROPE AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


e Farmer-Fishermen (Norway) 
e Ports of Industrial Scandinavia 


(Sweden's East Coast) 
e Land Behind The Dikes +) “Qa 


(The Netherlands) 2 “ 
e British and Industry and tts Peoples” 
A SERIES OF 36 FILMS INTEGRATED 


e Food For Paris Markets WITH GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


e The Po River Valley (/taly) 
e Factories, Mines and Waterways pss oe 
(Industrial Western Europe) 
e Farms and Towns of Slovakia 
(A Danube River Country) E 
e@ On Mediterranean Shores 
(Southern Greece) 
e The Middle East 
(Israel) 


Island Nation (Japan) 
Farming In South China (The Si River Valley) 
An Oriental City (Canton, China) 

Nomads of the Jungle (Malaya) 

Farmers of India (The Middle Ganges Valley) 
Tropical Mountain Island (Java) 


HAVE YOUR CLASS GO BEHIND THE NEWS = Send for a complete descriptive 


brochure describing the entire 
group of 36 films. Write to: 


Show them the reasons why, the background so vital to 
understanding current events. Correlate your teaching with 
the visual study of the world provided by the dynamic films 
in ‘The Earth and Its Peoples” series. 


IN THE NEWS eee 
... FILMS FOR BACKGROUND INFORMATION..... oy 
WORTD 
1445 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 29, N.Y. 4 . 
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Thoughts 


on Reading 


by MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


Reading is like seeing by proxy. 
—Herbert Spencer 
The best public library is one in 


which the shelves are empty, since the 
books are all in circulation. 


—Chauncey Brewster Tinker 


Some books leave us free, and some 
make us free. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
I would rather be a poor man in a 
garret with plenty of books than a king 
who did not love reading. 


—Thomas Babington Macaulay 


Discussion Topics 


For April T-A-B CLUB Books 


MARY WEBB’S PRECIOUS BANE 


1. Have you ever personally met or 
heard about a character like Gideon? 

. What in the English countryside 
that Mrs. Webb describes do you 
like? Can you recall any American 
scenery that resembles it? 


to 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU’S WALDEN 


1. In what part of the United States 
is Walden Pond located? 

2. Show that Thoreau was a keen ob- 
server of nature. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S THE PRISONER 
OF ZENDA 
1. What has made this romance one 
of the most popular ever published? 


L. L. FOREMAN’S THE RENEGADE 


1. Which person in the story do you 
admire most? 


to 


What important facts about Indian 
life does the author give you? 


LAVINIA R. DAVIS’S HOBBY HORSE 
HILL 


1. Would you like to live at a place 
like Hobby Horse Hill? 


2. Tell how Terry managed to find the 
missing horse. 


ALAN GREGG’S WINGED MYSTERY 


1. Did you enjoy this combination of 
a detective story and a Western? 
Explain your answer. 

How were the pilotless plane and 
the strange footprints finally §ex- 
plained? 


Do Teachers Have Good Ideas? 


2. Who was the “prisoner”? Who 
managed to release him? What re- 
ward did he receive? 

The many good things about the 

Teen Age Book Club are due to con- 


structive suggestions from T-A-B CLUB 
organizers. The original idea, the en- 
tire operational plan of the Club, the 


Junior T-A-B CLUB—yes, everything 
about the Senior and Junior T-A-B 
CLUBS is the result of ideas gained 
from teachers who are alert to the na- 
tional reading problem. 


Do You Have an Idea? 


Won't vou T-A-B organizers who 
have ideas on how the Club might be 
in.proved, or suggestions of books you 
would like to see offered, please let us 
hear from you? Just write them on the 


back of your April T-A-B order blank. 

All your suggestions will help make 
the T-A-B CLUB better for you and 
others in your profession. T-A-B CLUB 
is for you. Your suggestions help all. 


. OW to Get a Job” is a topic of 

lively student interest at this time 
of the vear. Many seniors are looking 
for permanent positions. Other students 
are searching for summer jobs. 

Here are some tested ideas for pro 
grams on how to get a job, and for 
related topics: 

1. Invite three employers—preferabh 
from a factory, a store, and an office 
to conduct a round-table discussion for 
vour homeroom. Ask the visiting speak 
ers to discuss the current job situation, 
the importance of doing well in school 
and to give tips that will help students 
to do well in job interviews. Follow 
the discussion with a question-and- 
answer period, so that students may 
ask questions. 

2. Plan a career day in which out- 
standing workers in the community 
visit school (after regular school hours, 
if necessary) to meet with small groups 
of interested students. Local beauti- 
cians, plumbers, doctors, storekeepers, 
etc., will be glad to discuss careers in 
their fields. Each student should be 
able to attend two or three one-hour 
career discussions. 

3. Spend a day visiting a local fac- 
tory or store. If possible, arrange to 
have vour students become understudies 
for the various jobs in the factory or 
store that you visit. One student would 
act as president of the firm for the 
day; another student would act as his 
secretary, etc. 

4. Plan a_ student-conducted pro- 
gram on how to find a job. One student 
puts on the blackboard a large letter 
of application for a job, She explains 
how to set up such a letter. Another 
student explains how to fill out a job 
application blank and passes blanks 
around for the class to study. Another 
tells how to get a Social Security num- 
ber and how the State Employment 
Service can help job seekers. Practical 
English is running a series of five major 
articles which include “Choosing a Ca- 
reer” (Mar. 8), “Finding a Job” (Mar. 
15), “Letters of Application” (Mar. 
22), “Application Blanks” (Apr. 5), 
“Job Interviews” (Apr. 12), and “Keep- 
ing a Job” (Apr. 19). To secure any 
one of these issues, send 10¢ to William 
Favel, Practical English, 7 E. 12 St., 
New York 3. 

5. Interview students on the inter- 
esting part-time and summer jobs they 
have held and report to the class. How 
did they find their jobs? What were 
their duties? Pay? Working conditions? 

—Wituiam Faver, Guidance Editor 
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Easier teaching 


New! 


VOLUME Il 


CAN 


The authentic voices and sounds of our own 
time—from VJ-Day through 1948. Actual 
events and personalities, including VJ-Day 
Celebrations. La Guardia Reads The Comics. 
Churchill Delivers “Iron Curtain” Speech « 
The National Conventions: Truman, Dewey, 
Wallace « “Babe Ruth Day” at Yankee 
Stadium « Mrs. Roosevelt - The Marshall 
Plan « Princess Elizabeth Married - The 
New State of Israel is Born. 


Ny, d by Ed 
Columbia Long Playing Record 
ML 4261 or 78 RPM Set MM-881 


A Treasury of Teaching Aids 
THE COLUMBIA LP LONG PLAYING RECORD CATALOG 
The Record That Plays Up To 50 Minutes . Uninterrupted music 


at its finest - No breaks in movements - Complete works on one Record - 
More Music for Your Money + Nonbreakable + Saves Storage Space. 


The world’s largest catalog of high fidelity recordings—The Columbia LP 
Catalog—offers you more than 1500 magnificent selections, complete sym- 
phonies, concertos, operas, children’s music, song collections—endless re- 
sources for music appreciation. 


with lessons that live! 


“| CAN HEAR IT NOW”’ 
VOLUME | 


The stirring story of the unforgettable years 
1933-1945. King Edward's Abdication, Crisis 
in Europe, Churchill, Hitler, Pearl Harbor, 
FDR, Stalin, Eisenhower, Jap Surrender—all 
the drama-packed moments of the most event- 
ful era in history. 


Columbia Long Playing 
Record ML 4095 or 
78 RPM Set MM-800 


“YOU ARE THERE” 


The Battle of Gettysburg 
July 3, 1863 


The Signing of the Magna Charta 
June 19, 1215 


On-the-scene newscast enactment, by top 
reporters and analysts, of stirring historical 
scenes, with the thrilling quality of living 
reality. 
Columbia Long Playing 
Record ML 4149 or Two 78 RPM Sets 
M-822 and M-823 


COLUMBIA @ RECORDS 


FOR THE FINEST RECORDED MUSIC OF EVERY KIND 


“Columbia,” “Masterworks,” @] and @ Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas 


e 
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Sound Advice 


New Educational FM Transmitter: 
Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
whose transmitters and receivers have 
rated high with professional and ama- 
teur radio operators for many years, 
exhibited their new 738A 10 watt FM 
transmitter at the annual LR.E. show. 
This thoughtfully designed transmitter 
package includes transmitter, antenna 
and line, a two-channel 
audio amplifier, two microphones with 
cables and stands, and a built-in FM 
tuner for monitoring. Installation and 


transmission 


operation are simple. 
have your studio 
the model to buy. 


If you already 
equipment, 738B is 


Tachistoscope: If 
nounce it, say “Speed-i-o-scope,” as 
SVE does. This device is a camera-like 
seven-speed shutter which can be 
mounted on the lens of a projector for 
flash recognition training with slides or 
stripfilm. Speeds from 1 100 to one 
second and “bulb.” Make your own 
slides for word recognition, ete., by 
writing with pencil on SVE’s frosted 
glass “Speed-i-o-slides.” Scope, $59.50; 
slides, 25 for $2.45. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, II. J. Tempe 


you cannot pro- 


RECORDING WIRE « 


RECORDING TAPE 


(plastic or paper base) 


6415 Ravenswood Av 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 


The Amplifier 


(Continued from page 26-T) 


dances: Five: 2, 4, 8, 16, and 500 ohms 
Power consumed: 75 watts. Size: 12% x 8 
x 7'2. Weight 16 Ib 


The Electronics 


Workshop, Inc., 351 
Bleecker St 


. New York 14, N. Y. Model S-20 
Power output: 20 watts at 1% distortion 
Hum level: 70 db below full output. Fre- 
quency response: 20 to 20,000 cycles plus or 
minus 1 db. Tone controls: Continuously 
variable; treble, 20 db boost to 20 db roll- 
off; bass, 20 db boost to 20 db roll-off. Va- 
riable high-frequency noise filter. Volume 
control is compensated for equal loudness 
levels. Input channels: Four, including pre- 
amplification and equalization for GE mag- 
netic pickup. Individual volume adjustment 
for each channel. Output impedances: Four 
4, 8, 15, and 500 ohms. Power consumed: 130 
watts. Size: Amplifier unit, 13 x 8 x 8; con- 
trol unit, 15 x 634 x 32. Weight 25 Ib 


Newcomb Audio Products Co., 6824 Lex- 
ington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. Model 
HLP-14. Power output: 14 watts at less than 
5° distortion. Frequency response: 30 to 
15,000 cycles within 1 db. Tone controls 
Continuously variable; treble, 12.5 db boost 
to 29 db cut; bass, O db boost to 16 db 
cut. Volume control has automatic bass 
compensation from O db at maximum vol- 
ume to 16 db boost at lowest volume. “Mag- 
ic Red Knob" 5-position record-condition 
compensator. Input channels for radio tuner 
and choice of crystal or magnetic pickups 
(preamplification and equalization built in) 
Output impedances: Six: 3, 4, 6, 8, 16, and 
500 ohms. Power consumed: 75 watts: Size 
Chassis 13's x 8 1/16 x 3, over-all height 
634. Shipping weight Ib. UL approved 


Minnesota Electronics Corp., St 
Minn. Model Goodell NSA-20 
with or without preamplifier). Power out- 
put: 10 watts at less than 1% distortion 
Hum level: Lower than 70 db below maxi- 
mum output. Frequency response: 20 to 
12,000 cycles within '2z db; down 3 db at 
20,000 cycles. Tone controls: Treble, 11-po- 
sition switch, middle position neutral, max- 
imum variation from 20 db boost to 3 db 
cut at 10,000 cycles; bass. similar switch, 
maximum variation from 16 db boost to 16 
db cut at 50 cycles. New type noise-sup- 
pression filter with dual (‘rough-fine) con- 
trols. Input channels: Two on _ selecto: 
switch, radio and phono. Model with pre- 
amplifier costs slightly more. Output im- 
pedances: Five on selector switch, 4, 8, 16, 
250, and 500 ohms, with simultaneous feed- 
back compensation for each position. Powe: 
consumed: approximately 90 watts. Size 
14 x 11 x 8. Weight not given. 


Paul 1, 
(available 


Rek-O-Kut Co., Inc., 38-01 Queens Blvd. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Model R-8A Re- 
cording Amplifier. Power output: 13.5 watts 
at less than 3’, distortion. Hum level: 64 
db below 135 watts. Frequency response 
30 to 20,000 cycles plus or minus 1 db. Tone 
controls Continuously variable; treble. 
from 14 db boost to 15 db cut above 8,000 
cycles; bass, from 14 db boost to 14 db cut 
below 50 cycles. Input channels: Four: 2 
microphone, 1 radio, 1 compensated for 
magnetic pickup. Three channels can be 
mixed. Switch on rear changes phono chan- 
nel for crystal pickup. Meter on pane! 
shows signal level. Output impedances: Six 
4, 8, 15, 125, 250. and 500 ohms. Three-posi- 
tion selector switch for Record-Playback- 
Public Address. Power consumed: 100 watts 
Size: Panel 19 x 6's, chassis 17 x 8% 
Weight 17 Ib 


Altec-Lansing Corp., 
Hollywood 38, Calif., 
New York 13 


1161 N. Vine St. 
and 161 Sixth Ave 
N. ¥. Model A-323B. Power 
output 15 watts at 2°, distortion. Hum 
level: 30 db below .006 watt on phono input; 
50 db below 006 watt on radio input. Hum- 
balancing potentiometer Frequency re- 
sponse: 20 to 20,000 cycles plus or minus 1 
db. Tone controls: Treble, stepped filter; 


| 

Magnetic Recording at its Best! 

for any magnetic recorder 


bass, continuously variable boost. Input 
channels: Two: radio (low gain) and phono 
(high gain) with preamplification and 
equalization for magnetic pickups. Output 
impedances: Three: 2.5-5, 8-12, and 16-24 
ohms. Power consumed: 110 watts. Size: 12 
x 9 x 9. Weight 12 Ib. 


Brook Electronics, Inc., 34 De Hart Place, 
Elizabeth 2, N. J. Model 12A3. Power out- 
put: 10 watts at less than 1.25 distortion 
Hum level: 75 db below rated output. Fre- 
quency response: 20 to 20,000 cycles plus or 
minus '2 db. Tone controls: On separate 
unit; treble, 8-position switch; bass, 8-po- 
sition switch. Input channels: Three: radio 
tuner or crystal pickup; two with pream- 
plification and equalization for magnetic 
pickups. Output impedances: 1.5 to 24 ohms: 
500 ohms. Power consumed: 110 watts. Size: 
Amplifier unit 17 x 634 x 8',: control unit 
1234 x 6'2 x 334. Shipping weight 28 Ib 


Fisher Radio Corp., 41 E. 47th St., New 
York, N. Y¥. Model—Dynamic Noise Sup- 
pressor-Wide Range Amplifier. Power Out- 
put: 20 watts at 1% distortion. Hum level 
Warranted less than 5 microwatt for 1 watt 
output. Frequency response: 20 to 20,000 
cycles plus or minus 1 db. Tone controls: 
Continuously variable; treble, 16 db boost 
to 20 db cut at 10,000 cycles; bass, 16 db 
boost at 100 cycles to 32 db cut at 20 cycles 
Dynamic noise suppressor 6-position range 
switch Two-position phono-equalization 
switch. Input channels: Three on selector 
switch; 2 for radio tuner, etc, one with 
preamplification and equalization for mag- 
netic pickup. Output impedances: 8 and 16 
ohms. Size: Suppressor-voltage amplifier 
unit—Panel 10'2 x 19, chassis 8%, x 13 x 8; 
power amplifier unit—panel 834 x 19, chassis 
7'4 x 1442 x 8'g. Remarks: Dynamic noise 
suppressor licensed under H. H. Scott pat- 
ents 


Amplifier Corp. of America, 396-398 Broad- 
way, New York 13, N. Y. Model ACA-100 
Power output: 23 watts at less than 1% 
distortion. Hum level: 40 db below .001 
watt. Automatic hum balancer. Frequency 
response: 20 to 20.000 cycles plus or minus 
1 db. Tone controls: Continuously variable; 
treble, 13 db boost to 10 db cut at 10,000 
cycles; bass, 14 db boost to 8 db cut at 100 
cycles. Dialogue filter (10 db cut at 50 cy- 
cles). Scratch suppressor Automatic vol- 
ume expander. Input channels: Two; radio 
and phono. Output impedances: Four: 8, 
16, 20. and 500 ohms. (Others available.) 
Power consumed: 150 watts. Size: 17 x 10 
x 10. Weight 40 Ib. Remarks: 5-year guar- 
antee 


McIntosh Engineering Laboratory, Inc., 
910 King St., Silver Spring, Md. Model 
15W-1. Power output: 15 watts at less than 
1 per cent distortion guaranteed. (Produc- 
tion run '2 per cent or less). Hum level: 
90 db below rated output (80 db below 
with preamplifier input). Frequency re- 
sponse: 20 to 20,000 cycles. (Useful band- 
width 10 to 200,000 cycles). Input channels: 
Input transformer (30 to 250 and 600 ohms) 
and preamplifier extra. Output impedances: 
Five: 4, 8, 16, 32, 600 ohms. Size: Amplifier 
unit 8 3/16 x 634 x 434. Power supply unit, 
same size. Weight 25 Ib. Remarks: Five- 
channel equalizer and tone-control input 
unit now under development will provide 
inputs for magnetic pickups, crystal pick- 
up, microphone, and AM-FM tuner. 


Hermon Hosmer Scott, Inc., 385 Putnam 
Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass. Type: 210-A 
Dynamic Noise Suppressor Amplifier. Pow- 
er output: 20 watts at 1'2% distortion. Hum 
level: 80 db below full output. Frequency 
response: 20 to 20,000 cycles; dynamic 
noise suppressor effective to 16,000 cycles. 
Tone’ controls Continuously variable; 
treble boost and cut, bass boost and cut, 
dynamic noise suppressor frequency range 
switch, pickup matching adjustment. Input 
channels: Two—low-level with preampli- 
fication and equalization for magnetic pick- 
up, high-level for radio tuner or crystal 
pickup. Output impedances: To match any 
speaker from 2 to 20 ohms. Size: 15 x 12 x 
8'2. Weight 20 lb. Remarks: One year guar- 
antee. 


The speaker one THINKS anc FEELS 


ideas and Ideals Series" of eight 
filmstrips. Heips the student develop 


| From the new “Communication of 
skills in reading, writing, speaking, 


From the new “Our Atomic World 
Series” of two filmstrips in color. Ex- 

plains basic scientific principles and 
| peacetime applications of nuclear 
| energy 


| From the “History of the American 

People Series" of twenty filmstips. 
A compiete survey, from period 
of discovery and exploration cous 
World War I! 


From the new “British Empire Series” 
= filmstrips. Focuses atten- 
h 


on 
and places. 
Sign of 
Perfection in 
Still Projection 


1345 West DIVERSEY PARKWAY - 
Producers of Visual Aids since 1919 


Here is an easy-to-use, complete, descriptive 
listing of selections from the finest and larg- 
est filmstrip and slide ae | in the world— 
the S.V.E. Library. English and Social 
Studies areas are well represented in this 
new catalog, with several releases being 
listed for the first time. All material in the 
library has been produced under the super- 
vision of outstanding educators. 


v NEw NUMBERING SYSTEM 
FOR EASY IDENTIFICATION 
AND ORDERING 


Vv CODED TO INDICATE 
GRADE LEVEL 


DIVIDED INTO BASIC 
SUBJECT MATTER AREAS 


to3 NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Vv 131 VISUALIZED UNITS 
IN COLOR (SLIDE SETS) 


ILLUSTRATED 


FPree- Send Today 
Every teacher should have access to this new, 


up-to-date catalog. Send for your free copy today. 
Specify Catalog No. 603 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


Business Corporation 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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HOROUGH 

training in the 
basic skills of writ- 
ing. reading, and 
speaking is the 
preparation that 35 
colleges and uni- 
versities recom- 
mended unani- 
mously in reply to 
an inquiry sent 
them bv Edith Rogers of our English 
department. Miss Rogers asked English 
departments what they expected of stu 
dents in beginning classes, as well as 
what strengths and weaknesses they 
find in student preparation 

“All the institutions emphasized the 
need for more work in grammar and 
usage,” Miss Rogers reports. “The ma- 
jority asked that it be made functional 
but some thought nomenclature impor 
tant and useful too. The greatest em- 
phasis was placed upon tense, case 
agreement, cleat reference ot pronouns, 
complete dangling modi- 
fiers, independent and inter-dependent 
clauses, predication, parts of speech 
parts of sentences 


sentences, 


“The majority of our replies empha- 


sized the need for more practice in 


To Prepare for College 


By HARDY FINCH, Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


writing. Some advocated weekly themes. 
The writing, these college teachers think, 
should be more analytic and expository 
than creative. Aims most often men- 
tioned were ‘organization of material, 
‘clear, concise. and coherent expression.” 
illustration of general statements.” ‘free- 
com from errors,” “expanded vocabulary, 
‘nse of reference c cards and footnotes in 
we papers 

Reading of more than one kind should 
college points out: 
“Many freshmen do not realize that dif- 
terent methods must be used in reading 
a novel or a short story and in reading 
a text in social studies or science.” 

a strong feeling 
that reading speed should not be devel 
oped at the expense of understanding 
and appreciation.” Miss Rogers writes, 
“and that survey courses in literature 


be stressed. One 


“There seems to be 


From the sun-drenched beaches of lake 
resorts, tothe sylvan coolness of its for- 
est wonderlands, Ontario's 400,000 
square miles of vacationiand beckons 
you. And liberal customs exemptions 
make shopping economical. 15 Gov- 
ernment Tourist Reception Centreshelp 
you choose an ideal vacation spot. 


Ontario Travel 
70-A, Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto 2, Ontario. 

Please send me free guide map ond 84 
page illustrated booklet about Ontario. 


WHERE YOUR AMERICAN DOLLAR IS WORTH $1.10 


REMEMBER THESE COLOURFUL EVENTS; CANADIAN IN ( EXNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, TORONTO, MAY 29, JUNED 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, TORONTO, AUGUST 25, SEPT. 9 


and literary history are not desirable 
the high school level... .” 

Thirteen colleges did not make any 
suggestions about the speech training 
of their beginning students. The others 
offered the following aims: “Use the 
English language correctly, make a dis 
tinction between colloquial and formal 
usage; make a definite point and prove 
it with lively examples; adapt speech 
speak to audience wit! 
brevity, clarity, and courtesy; use proper 
pacing, avoid the arts of salesmanship 
the forensic. 


to audience 


A tew copies of Miss Rogers’ report 
are available. Send us a long. self 
addressed stamped envelope if you wish 


one, 
ALL FOR ENGLISH 


Welcome news to lovers of the drama 
is the announcement of the release of 
the initial volume of the “ANTA Album 
of Stars,” recorded by Decca. This first 
collection contains scenes from Victoria 
Regina with Helen Hayes: from Years 
Ago and Skin of Our Teeth with Fredric 
March and Florence Eldridge; Hedda 
Gabler with Eva LeGallienne; and 
Richard II with John Gielgud. Several 
additional volumes are projected, all for 
the benefit of ANTA, the American 
National Theatre Association. Another 
Decea undertaking worth watching is 
the recording of full length plays. 
T. S. Eliot’s Cocktail Party is the first. 


Common Sense 
For her sensible discussion of “The 
Relationship of English to the Secondary 
School Curriculum” in the Los Angeles 
School Journal, a nosegay to Mary (¢ 
Foley, English head, John Marshall 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Miss 
these advantages in teaching English in 
close relationship to other fields: “The 
theory is ideal. The basic skills of listen- 
ing. speaking, writing, and reading arc 
to be applied constantly to all subject 
fields. Literature is to supplement and 
humanize the factual content of several 
subject areas.” 
Disadvantages: 


Foley sees 


Teachers are not suf 
ficiently trained in the new technique 
of presenting knowledges and_ skills 
from an integrated point of view. .. . 
English in the hands of another subject- 
area teacher frequently becomes a mere 
tool, and literature a Sunday School 
lesson or a free reading lesson.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
3 | 
| 


New York Invites 


The first annual conference and or- 
ganizational meeting of the New York 
State English Council will meet May 
12-13 at Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse. All 
English teachers invited. 


News of NCTE 

NCTE increased its membership in 
1949 by 458. 

Latest affiliate is the Utah Council of 
Teachers of English—Mrs. Pansye 
Powell, Salt Lake City, pres., and Mrs. 
Bessie A. Price, Salt Lake City, seey. 

The December, 1949, Bulletin of the 
Kansas Assn of Teachers of English 
includes “Unit in Semantics” by Edith 
Campbell. and “Oral Composition” by 
Mildred Sykes. For a sample copy write 
to Miss Lucille Hildinger, editor, 327 

Topeka, Wichita, Kansas. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield, sec’y-treas. of 
NCTE, is acting chairman of the Coun- 
cil Committee on Public Relations. 

Reports of what television does to 
reading habits make most timely the 
new NCTE publication, Reading in an 
Age of Mass Communication, published 
by Appleton-Century Crofts. Edited by 


William S. Gray, it includes chapters on | 


“The Changed Role of Reading,” “The 
Enriched Values of Reading,” “Personal 
Factors Influencing Reading.” “Basic 
Competencies in Efficient Reading,” 
“Reading and the Arts of Interpreta- 
tion,” and “Distribution of Responsi- 
bility for the Reading Program.” Con- 
tributors: Ralph Preston, Univ. of Pa.; 
Louise M. Rosenblatt and Lou La Brant, 
New York Univ.; Russell B. Thomas, 
Univ. of Chicago; and Robert C. Pooley, 
Univ. of Wis. $1.50. 


In Our Mail Box 

We find another issue of that excel- 
lent A BC Language Arts Bulletin (free 
from the American Book Co., 88 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y.). This issue, Phonetics 
tor Teachers of Reading, by Emmett 
Betts, dir. of Temple University Reading 
Clinic, gives basic information not in 
our high school method books. 

We have just received a list of the 
materials for teaching of reading devel- 


oped by E. W. Dolch, Univ. of IIL. Free | 


from the Garrand Press, Dept. ST.. 
Champaign, IIL, along with a free book- 
let, Helping Your Child with Reading. 


Free for the Asking 

(For one or both of the following 
send a self-addressed envelope to this 
department. ) 

Our second 1950 article on “New 
Books for Teen-agers” is available gratis 
to readers of this column. 

The conference method of discussion 
is a very effective cla’sroom device for 
stimulating thinking. We have copies 
of an article by C. A. Estabrook, au- 
thor, telling how to use this method. 
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Help for you-to help your 
students read between the lines 


ETWEEN the lines of every text book, whether history, the social 

studies, or literature, there’s excitement and adventure. Text books 
can only hint at and barely outline the drama, the intense struggles of 
men and women who made history as they built their towns and cities 
and laid the basic foundations of our economic and social life. The 
RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books will help you supplement these 
bare outlines and arouse the students’ intense interest in your courses. 


Too modern history is recorded in newspapers, but when 
he first newspaper was published, beside the Charles River 
in 1690, pandemonium broke loose in Boston. Published with- 
out the censor’s permission, the Governor and his Council, with 
grave fears for the people s welfare, forbade the publication of 


a second edition. 


And along the banks of the New England Rivers lived and 
wrote such writers as Herman Melville, Henry Wadsworth 
Longtellow, Edward Arlington Robinson, James Russell Lowell. 


Rivers of America 


VERY region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OF 

AMERICA series. This great series, of which there are forty 
volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
is now edited by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. The story of 
each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
torian who has known and loved intimately the river about 
which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, 
it records in full detail the pattern and manner of life and the 
way in which the river influenced that culture. Each is beau- 
tifully illustrated by a well-known artist, auractively bound, 
51," x 814". There are six volumes dealing with the New Eng- 
land region: The Housatonic, The Sc. Lawrence, The Winooski, 
Kennebec, The Connecticut, and Ths Charles. 


SE these lume 


The New England Region 


OU will discover with your d new 

in economics when you read in THE mouse 
TONIC, one of the RIVERS OF AMERICA series, the 
story of the rapid yrowth of the industrial age along its 
banks: how the Shakers in West Pittsfield invented more 
than twenty-five labor-saving devices—the screw propel- 
ler, the rotary harrow, the turbine water wheel, and the 
first one-horse wagon in America. And do your students 
know that the Connecticut River was the birthplace of 
mass production for interchangeable parts of guns? 
“Our business, even our system of education, are now 
imitating the method by which Simeon North and Eli 
Whitney taught us to speed up production.” 


as 

courses in history, social orien and literature, that your 
students may learn not only what breed of men and women 
America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 
vital life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books. 
Here is New England's past, present and future—history com- 
pounded with folklore, poetry and 


1. THE HOUSATONIC, by Chord Powers Smith. Iilustrated 


Armin 


2. THE ST. LAWRENCE, a aun Beston. Illustrated by A. Y. 


3. THE WINOOSKI, Hill. Mlustrated by 
4. KEPMNEBEC, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Illustrated by Mait- 
land de Gogorza 

5. THE CONNECTICUT, by Wolter Hord. Illustrated by Douglos 
$3.50 


THE CHARLES, by Arthur Bernon Tourtellot. Illustrated by 


SPECIAL 
OFFER TO 
TEACHERS 


A free desk copy of any book 
in the New England regional 
group will be sent to any 
teacher who orders the com- 
plete set of the above six vol- 
umes of the RIVERS OF 
AMERICA series for class- 
room use at special school 
a of 25 per cent—plus 

complete list of the entire 
RIVERS OF AMERICA series 
broken down by regions. Mail 


coupon today. j 


reading for your 


ction. 
fended $3. 


$3.00 


Murray Hill Books, Inc., Room $-8 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me ............ complete set(s) (six vols.) of the 
New England regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, 
(or..........each of 1 2 3 4 5 6) at special discount of 25%. 


Send me (1 2 3 4 5 6) as my FREE desk copy, to which 
I am entitled with order for complete six volume set. 


—check enclosed —Official Board Order 


NAME POSITION 
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NEW .. . Teaching Aid 
Manuals on Travel 


“Travel Previews” 


Educational Series for 
Teachers... Students .. . Parents 


"Travel Previews” educational series man- 
vals are written and prepared especially 
for teachers and students. “Travel Preview” 
manuals supply discussion topics on travel, 
historical and natural resources, statistical 
data of our States, areas, cities, including 
like material on Canada, Mexico, Hawaii 
and some foreign countries. Profusely illus- 
trated. Manuals you will cherish for years, 
for their beauty and wealth of material on 
travel. Issued Quarterly. Sold only to or 
through teachers in series of six manuals 
at $5.00. Single issues—$1.25 each. Start 


with the ‘1950—National Travel Year 
Number’’*, issued about May 15th. Reserve 
your “Travel Previews’ manuals NOW! 


Avoid disappointment. Limited printing to 

advonce subscribers only. 

Teachers rate to Students if ordered thru 
teachers or parents. 


*No 1950- Travel Year Numbers 
ingle issue requests. 


“TRAVEL PREVIEWS” 


4514 W. Medford Ave., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


available for 


The 


Spoon 


and the 


Note, if you will, the General 
Motors advertisement in the 
current issues of “‘Scholastic.’’ 


It outlines the history of silver- 
ware craftsmanship from the 
17th century until today, and 
does it with pictures and words 
designed for your students. 


If you can use free reprints for 
classroom work—or free copies 
of the booklet, ‘‘ Metallurgy and 


advertisement—write to 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 


Wheels,” mentioned in the 


Room 11-170J, Detroit 2, Mich. 


teach 


World Understanding 


In Your Community! 


SO THAT YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS MAY LIVE IN PEACE 
AND FREEDOM—WILL YOU SPARE A LITTLE TIME TO 
STOP WAR? HERE'S HOW YOU CAN MAKE PEACE 


YOUR HOBBY. 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD (the first truly international 


magazine) 


is @ power 


for world understanding and 


peace. 60,000 people in 86 countries now read it—to 


keep intelligently 


informed about 


world affairs and 


the good work of the United Nations. 


write to: 


You can make $2 every time you introduce UN WORLD 
to a new reader. You keep half of the $4 that you collect 
on a one-year subscription. Or give your earnings to 
a@ Special School Fund. Just send for the free booklet 
and enclose $1 for a 6 months subscription for yourself 
(special half-price rate for teachers!). 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD, School Dept. 
319 East 44 Street, New York 17, New York 


| 


Principals’ 
Meeting 


IKE a sales force challenged by loss 
of half its customers, more than 
2,500 high school principals (NASSP), 


| convening last month in Kansas City, 


studied what to do to increase the high 
school’s holding power. 

Ot every 100 enrolled in high school 
only 40 to 45 stav to graduate, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education Earl J. Me- 
Grath told the convention. 

Drop-outs, Prof. H. C. Hand, Univ. 
of Illinois, said, were “youngsters whose 
school marks were low (78 per cent of 
drop-outs), and those whose families 
were relatively low on the income scale 
(72 per cent of drop-outs).” He told 
how the Illinois Curriculum Program 


| studied hidden tuition costs as a reason 


for drop-outs. Investigators found that 
hidden costs ranged from $2.50 to $3.50 
per subject; that to play on a baseball 
team might cost as much as $31, and 


| the golf team, $100. More than half the 


parents, students, and teachers said, 
“Yes, money required makes the less 
privileged pupils miss out on school 
activities.” 

“What Curriculum for the Slow 
Learner?” came in for study. Find out 
where thev come from, urged Mary A. 
Sheehan, Rochester, N. Y. She reported 


| a study showing many of them coming 


from large families with long relief rec- 
ords. Two families had been receiving 
relief tor 22 years. Slow learners, she 
said, in general, came from a_back- 
ground that lacked security. Arthur S. 
Hill, Des Moines, Ia., argued that the 
slow learner is “more like to than dif- 
ferent from his normally bright peers.” 
Many speakers offered practical sug- 
gestions about what to do for the “lost 
ones.” Speaking on “What Is Education 
for Life Adjustment?” Paul D. Collier, 
chief, Bureau of Youth Services, Con- 
necticut, said: “Today the organization 
of the secondary school is like granite 
in its inflexibility.” Chief faults, he 
found, are (1) too much time for repeti- 
tive recitation, (2) too little time for 
study and research by pupils, (3) 
teacher-dominated assignments, (4) too 
little time for teacher-pupil planning, 
(5) poor allotment of time among school 
activities, (6) conflicts in scheduling. 
“From the time the youngster enters 
the nursery school until he is gradu- 
ated from the twelfth grade, he is ex- 
pected (in the well-run school) to in- 
crease in ability to plan and direct his 
own activities. This is the supreme goal 
of Life Adjustment Education.” 
NASSP at Kansas City embraced Life 
Adjustment Education wholeheartedly. 
Probable meeting place next year—New 


York City. 


| cf é 


Filmstrip 
Harvest 


By VERA FALCONER 


S promised, here is the harvest of 
new filmstrips. You'll find this new 
abundant, varied, and on the 
whole, good. The social studies teacher, 
in particular, has a broad choice. 
McGraw-Hill’s Economic Series, 10 
strips, although designed for college 
use, is excellent for high school. Basic 
facts and theories are portrayed in clear 
visual expression. Titles are: Basic Eco- 


crop 


nomic Concepts; National Income I & 
Il; Saving and Investment; Money, 


Prices and Interest; Banking and Mone- 
tary Control; International Trade; Busi- 
ness Cycles and Fiscal Policy; Supply 
and Demand; Profit and Cost Equilib- 
rium. 

The Political Science Series of 10 
strips (also from Text-Film Dept., Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42, New 
York 18) is not as visual as the eco- 
nomics series. However, organization 
and content are excellent. Charts, dia- 
grams and graphs should prove most 
useful for American Government classes. 
Titles: The Constitution; The Federal 
System I & Il; Political Parties and 
Elections; Congress: Organization and 
The President: Office and 
Federal Court System; Public 
Administration; Federal Finance; For- 
eign Relations 


Procedure: 
Powers 


For ancient history consider Flory 
Films’ Old World Background series. 
Three ready Ancient Egypt, An- 
Ancient Rome. Ancient 
times as seen through artifacts and sur- 
Viving structures, 

Quite long and with, perhaps, too 
much text, Modern Turkey (trom Turk- 
ish Information Office, 444° East 52, 
New York 22) gives us a good general 
overview of that country. Much useful 
information, but could stand more good 
pictures, 

People Are People series (six strips, 
Young America Films), a clever idea, 
but necessarily limited. Based pic- 
ture from the Ladies’ Home 


HOW 
cient Greece 


stories 


Journal, these show views from life of 
12 rural families, each of different na- 


tional origin—their common problems, 
similarities, and differences. Topics in- 
clude food, shopping, homes, play, 


} 
studying. Useful as discussion openers. | 


Mavbe it’s just because am en- 
amoured of the sea and shipping—but I 
like very much Young America Films’ | 
new Ships and Harbor series. Beauti- 
fully photographed and well edited, 
these six strips picture the nature and 
work of various vessels and of the har- 


bor itself. Titles: The Tughoat; The 
Passenger Shin: The Freiehter; The | 


Firehoat: The Harbor: The Lighthouse. | 

Entirely different is Heritage of the 
Maya (Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller | 
Plaza, New York 20). Color photos of | 
existing buildings in Chichen Itza and | 
Uxmal show us the grandeur of their 
ancient civilization. Other photos com- 
pare the modern Maya with his for- 
bears. 

Figure Drawing (Visual Sciences, 
Suffern, N. Y.): Simple methods for 
drawing the human figure in propor- 
tion, using the head as a unit of meas- 
ure, and for drawing faces with fea- 
tures proper proportion. (1 tried 
their methods and thev work, even 
though IT can’t draw at all!) 


English and Music 

Communication of Ideas and Ideals 
is the series title of eight new filmstrips 
(Society for Visual Education). Each is 
designed to help the student develop his 
ability to read, write, speak, and listen: 
The Relation of Personality to Commu- 
nication: the Relation of Interests to 
Communication; How to Read: To Un- 
derstand, to Evaluate, to Use; How to 
Write: The Four Uses of Words: How 
to Converse; How to Prepare a Speech; 
How to Deliver a Speech; the Relation 
of Ideals to Communication. 

Creator of this new series is Dr. Bess 
Sondel, Unversity of Chicago, author of 
Are You Telling Them? 

Musical Forest—three part color series 
(Young America Films). A really de- 
lightful fantasy for teaching musical 
the scale, staff, clefs. Not only for 
beginning vocal classes but also begin- | 
ners on instruments. Makes learning to 
read or write notes fun, 

Song Fest Slides, two-part series for 
group singing (Church Screen Produc- 
tions, St. Louis 12, Mo.). These dou- 
ble-frame, illustrated songs can be used 
as filmstrips or can be cut into 2 x 2 | 
slides if preferred. The strips come 
packed together with slide mounts, so 
you have your choice. Excellent. spot 
drawings. Very readable text. Good 
choice of songs; very funny parodies. 

A Core Curriculum Class in Action 
(Audio - Visual Materials Consulting 
Bureau, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich.). For you 
and your school patrons. A clear presen- 
tation of a 9th grade core group. 


notes 


NEW FREE BOOK 


“Come See France” 


for intermediate 
students 


USE COUPON ON PAGE 46-T 
TO ORDER WHAT YOU NEED 


The Instructor Educational Service has just 


| completed an authoritative teaching aid: 


“Come See France” which is offered teachers 
of imermediate grades. 

Written to conform to curriculum stand- 
ards of leading state courses of study, “Come 
See France” is vocabulary-tested and can be 
read and enjoyed by 4th, 5th, and 6th grade 
students, 

Extremely interesting in context, every 
care has been taken in this book's prepara- 
tion, including sentence structure, illus- 
trations, ete. A large map of France, as well 
as a small French vocabulary, is included. 
“Come See Franee™ is highly recommended 
for students of all ages taking this subject. 
Use the coupon to order your requirements. 
No charge, of course. 

Address Dept. SC, Box 281, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MON 


SAN FRANCISCO - 


A SERVICE AGENCY OF THE MINISTRY OF 
PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORTATION AND TOURISM 


35-T 
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‘ 
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: 
£ 
TREAL 


36-T 


$1, You REALLY SEE 
MAGNIFICENT | 


MEXICO 


When you visit Mexico 
and travel by Missouri 
Paciric you'll see every- 
thing at range. 
There’s color galore as the 
exciting panorama of an- 
cient customs in small 
Indian villages blends into 
thrilling modern Spanish 
metropolitan gaiety. Only 
Mo- AC offe modern. 
air conditioned through 
accommodations from St. 
Louis direct to Mexico 
City. Favorable exchange ‘ 
(currently almost nine 
pesos to a dollar) enables 
you to enjoy luxury at low 
cost in Mexico. 


close 


R. J. McDermott 
General Passenger Traffic Manager 
1601 Missouri Pacifie Bldg. 
St. Louis 3, Mo 

Please send me folders that will help me 
plan a low cost trip to Mexico via Missourt 
Paciru. | am also interested in receiving ad- 
ditional Mo-Pac travel folders. Please send 


these checkes 
( ) Mexico  ( ) Southern Utah Parks 
( ) Colorado ) The Ozarks 


) Hot Springs, Ark. 


( ) California ( 
Texas Resorts 


Name 
Address 


Zone 


Mate 


Visually Yours 


Special for May: We will announce Scho- 
lastic Teacher awards to the 10 best 16 mm 


information films for schools released in 
1949. Leaders in audio-visual education 
have nominated and are now voting their 
choices 


Free: List of 63 films on “ 
Svstem prepared 
for the March 15 Senior 
presenting U. industrial 
1900. Includes 


conmnunication 


America s 0- 
as a teaching aid 

Scholastic issue 
achievements 
since 


outstanding films on 


agriculture transportation, 


petroleum, food industries. coal, wood, and 
fabrics. Send postcard re quest to Scholastic 


Teacher, 7 East 12th St.. N.Y. 3 


the 


ome 


At 
City 
lon il 


drug 


NAVA Convention in Atlantic 
t the speakers suggested that the 
‘the 
So, if vou need 


visual education dealers become 
stores of the industry 
isk about it even if 
he hasn't handled that product in the past 


an item vour dealer 


Your problem of locating that Federal 
Government film is about to be solved. The 
Office of Education has just been appoint- 
ed the central film registry for 
ment films. The first complete, combined 
catalog of about 2,500 films will be ready 
this summer 


all Gov 


Ask vour local theater manager when he 
plans to book the Warner Bros. tec hnicolor 
short Women of about Girl 
Scouting. Your troop and their parents will 
enjoy 


Tomorrou 
seeing it 


Here's a quick way to draw outline maps 
on the blackboard or paper. Young Amer- 
IS East 41st, New York 17) 
offers two series of 2 x 2 map slides. 
Project to any size for rapid tracing on 
paper or blackboard. The 20 color slides 
on U.S. Economic Geography map major 
production areas for wheat, cattle, 
The 12 Outline 
maps of countries and continents with po- 
litical divisions and major 

To serve as acting executive secretary of 
DAVI until the NEA has 
engaged Herbert Jensen, director of Com- 
Materials Center, 


Wat Films 


coal, etc 
Map Series provice clear 


end of summer, 


munications Columbia 


University 


—Vera FaLtconen 


rot cout News Bu 
Girl Scouts in 
| new Warner color short on scouting. 


— 

Bak of 


In frigid North 
or South seas sunny, 

These handy cheques 
protect your money. 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 
BANK OF AMERICA W.T.&S.A., CALIFORNIA 
Member F.D.1.C. 


cot CANADA'S 


OCEAN PLAYGROUND 


has everything 


NEARBY 


Nowe 5% 


a a Perfect Vacation! 


IT’S SO EASY TO REACH this sea-conditioned 
summer wonderland...by car, ship, train, 
plane or bus. From all over America folks 
with an eve to vacation values come back 
year after vear...to play on sandy beaches, 
drive on uncrowded highways, enjoy 
unspoiled scenery and quaint villages. 
Accommodations to suit any budget. Average 
daily summer temperature only 70°, 
Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY === 
NOVA SCOTIA 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION 

Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Please send free literature to 

NAMB... 

New York Office 1 


247 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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HESE queries I would nail to the 
schoolhouse door and invite anyone 
interested to discuss them: 

Does your current affairs teaching 
conform to the common practice of once 
a week? Is this practice to be con- 
demned or condoned? 

In addition to once-a-week teaching 
do you plan to bring your unit topics 
up-to-date? 

Do you take some time each day for 
current news reports? 

Is it a good plan to take, say, a week 
about once a month to catch up on 
current developments pertinent to your 
course? 

Ought current affairs to be taught in 
a course separate from history? 

Are there contemporary topics of live- 
ly interest (conservation, cost-of-living, 
displaced persons, housing, opinion- 
making, social security, ete.) arising in 
your classes, which are not found in 
available daily newspapers and general 
magazines? Does your school have too 
many, too few, or enough resources for 
teaching current affairs? 

Is there “one best” medium—news- 
papers, classroom magazines, periodi- 
cals, films, radio—for effective current 
affairs instruction or should many be 
used? 

Is too much, too little, or enough time 
given to the teaching of current affairs? 

Can current affairs motivate learning 
in all courses in a given school? 


R.S.V.P. 


Novotenik 


Bored by the usual method of voting 
for individuals, Jordan High School 
(L. A.) students came up with a new 
idea— a two party system. Taking a cue 
from Lil Abner, they created a gro- 
tesque individual, Novotenik, the non- 
voter. Art posters, newspaper slogans, 
lapel badges carried out this theme. 
Government classes led the way in this 
promotion and other classes joined in 
to make the election a successful learn- 
ing experience. 


Quincy Students Explain 


When the voters of Quincy, Mass., 
adopted a new form of city government 
including proportional representation, 
the public schools were quick to re- 
spond with an attractive, simply written 
pamphlet explaining the changes. The 
illustrated booklet describes how the 
new government will work, and what it 


Current Affairs 
Questions 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls (N. Y.) High School 


will mean. Three high school students 
wrote the pamphlet originally, after 
which it was revised and distributed. 


You will want to send a postcard to 
Pure Oil Co., 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chi- 
cago, for a free copy of Kaltenborn’s 
Fifty Fabulous Years 1900-1950 (see 
p. 22-T). 


Two new textbooks on our desk are: 

America: Its History and People. 
Faulkner and Kepner (Harpers). Fifth 
edition. Revised only within last chap- 
ter thus allowing use with older editions. 

The Making of Modern America. 
Canfield and Wilder, et al. (Houghton 
Mifflin). Complete revision with en- 
larged format, generous illustrations and 
maps. 


Among the Councils 


For its annual meeting the New York 
State Council joined with New York 
City and Long Island groups in a two- 
day session at the Statler Hotel in Man- 
hattan. 

On Friday a symposium on national, 
state, and city curriculum trends was 
presented by Howard Cummings, Mil- 
dred McChesney, and Harrison Thomas. 
Saturday morning the teaching Fellows 
who surveved the teaching of current 
affairs in the nation for the New York 
Times discussed their findings. Sectional 
meetings discussed: elementary social 
studies, slow learners in high school, 
and methods of news gathering. At the 
luncheon session Chester D. Williams 
spoke on the specialized agencies of 
U. N. NYSCSS elected Gladys Newell, 
Delmar, president; John O. Steinberg, 
Garden City, first v.p.; Frank Dressler, 
Jr., Buffalo, second v.p; Roy A. Price, 
Syracuse, sec.-treas. 

The Minnesota Council held _ its 
“spring” meeting at Minneapolis, Feb- 
ruary 17. Appearing on that program 
were: Prudence Cutright of Macalester 
College (formerly Asst. Supt. of Schools, 
Minneapolis); Dorothy McClure, U. S. 
Office of Ed.; Dora V. Smith, Univ. of 
Minnesota; G. Derwood Baker, N. Y. 
Univ. Section meetings dealt with the 


core program, economic education, and | 


state courses of study, The meeting was 


announced as a “trial run” for the NCSS | 
meetings to be held next Thanksgiving. | 


MCSS officers are: Beulah Buswell, 
Austin, pres.; Carl W. Anderson, Minne- 
apolis, v.p.; Edith West, Minneapolis, 
sec.-treas, 


GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


MOVIE STUDIOS, STARS HOMES 
Tanner-Gray Line takes you through 
Warner Bros. and Republic lots, 
also see famous homes of stars. 
Each, $3.25* 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 
Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott's Berry 
Farm and Gold Rush Village. $4.50 * 
Boat ride (optional) $1* 


MT.PALOMAR AND 200-INCH TELESCOPE 
See ‘scope from visitor's gallery 


after gorgeous mountain trip. From 
San Diego, $6.50 * 


SMALL GROUPS —“go dutch” in 
renting our low cost U-Drives, or let 
us plan trips via limousine with 
guide-driver. Rates on request. 
*Plus Tax 


SEND FOR FREE 
“TEACHERS’ TOURS” 
FOLDER and Tours Map 
—for Southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and 
Nevada sights. 


Tanner Gray Line, 320 South Beaudry, 
los Angeles 13, Calif. Dept. C 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder & Tours Map 


Nome 


Address 


City. 


Stote_ 


By 


ON courage! 
That's what the people in Paris 
exclaimed when we unblushingly 
pointed to our bicvcles and indicated 
hat we'd come all the way from the 
Isle. They would probably 
have been less impressed if we'd also 
mentioned the trains, trucks, and busses 
that had helped us on our way; but we 
enjoved the speedy friendships which 
our evcles and our story won for us. 


Emerald 


In fact, the two of us enjoved everv- 
thing about hosteling through Europe. 
There were times when our aching 


NOW. AVAILABLE: 


Here's “essential reading” for all teach- 
ers and students who are interested in 
radio writing and dramatization. For this 
collection of 16 prize-winning scripts rep- 
resents the creative work of the best stu- 
dent writers in the country. What's more, 
the scripts make excellent material for 


Europe Without Timetables 


lee Learner, Asst. Editor, Practical English 


muscles rebelled; but there was always 
someone on the road to give us a lift, 
literally or figuratively. We're 
convinced that we could never have 
had the informal, and in- 
formative vacation we reveled in if it 
hadn't been for our and the 
sloppy jeans that went with them. 
How else could we have enjoved the 
hospitality of the Canterbury jail; or 
slept out under the stars at Cannes? 
When we evcled into Canterbury at 
1] one evening, the only hotel was 
black and shuttered, as was every other 


either 
footloose. 


evcles 


a collection of 16 complete 


PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


from the 
AER and Scholastic Magazines’ 
National Contests for 1949 


dramatizing and recording in the cla-s- 
room or at home. 

This 82x11 inch booklet is offered at 
cost—as a service to educators and others 
interested in script writing. Copies are 
available at $1.00 net each. Send check 
or money order for your copies today. 


TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE on all phases of 
sound recording, read our monthly pub- 
lication,” Audio Record.” Each issue con- 
tains timely articles of particular interest 
to school recordists. A penny post ecard 
will add your name to our free mailing 
list. 


Prize-Winning Script of “49 A.E.R. Contest 
Broedcast Over 13 Stations 


Recordists Get tarty Start m Westheld 


AND FOR PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 
RECORDINGS, be sure to ask for 
Avpiotare* and Avpiopises — available 
from your local distributor. These Audio 
trade marks are your assurance of maxi- 
mum fidelity and tone quality, with mini- 
mum background noise and distortion. 


*Free 200-joot sar € on request. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


building in town — except the police 
station. The inspector offered us tea, 
and the two most comfortable mat 
tresses in England. In the morning the 
man on duty a much-needed 
history lesson on Ethelbert, Thomas a 
Becket, and the great Cathedral. He 
truly gave us the key to the city. 
Cannes was a different story. We un- 
wittingly arrived there during the sea 
week end. After four 
ours of searching we still hadn’t found 
a room. We finally heard of a camping 
area outside the city, but every tent 
was overcrowded by the time we cy- 


gave us 


son's swankiest 


cled out there. Yet no one suggested 
turning us away. Instead, we were lent 
two sleeping bags, and we gratefully 
“bedded down” on the ground beside a 
tangled mass of bikes and motorcycles. 


No Plans—No Problems 


Nothing went according to schedule 
—becau-e we had no schedule. We got 
off our Youth Argosy plane at Shannon 
Airport on June 11 knowing only that 
we had to be in Le Havre on August 13 
to return home on the Ile de France 
We hoped to cycle in Ireland, the Brit 
ish Isles, France, the Benelux coun- 
tries and Italy. We had to give up the 
Low Countries but we gained Switzer- 
land, 

We had cycled trom Alsace into 
Switzerland at Basle, intending to take 
a train to Italy the next morning. But 
two Dutch boys whom we met at the 
Basle hostel snorted at our plan. “You 
can't get this close to the Alps and 

| neglect seeing them,” thev exclaimed, 
| adding, “and you can’t see them on 
bikes!” 

It made sense. In the morning we 
shipped our bicycles and knapsacks to 
Italy, and took to the road. Small feel- 

| ings of panic overtook us as we sat on 
a curbstone in Basle. A car pulled up, 
the driver offered us a lift-we hadn't 
even put our thumbs up! So for 10 
giddy days we hitch-hiked over the 
Alps to Italy. 

Throughout the summer 
and our cycles took us on many de- 
tours. 

While in the border country of Scot 
land we were tantalized by the name 

| of a hostel: Once Brewed. It was far 
| off the main road to Newcastle. We 


curiosity 


( We ~ 
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Summer-time is fun-time in 
lovely Fort Lauderdale! What's 

your favorite? Swimming — fishing 
— sailing — tennis — dancing — boat- 
ing in the moonlight or just lazying in 
the sun’? They are all here and at budget 
summer prices! 


PER WEEK 
PER PERSON 
DOUBLE OCCUPANCY 


Swim in the hotel's private fresh water 
pool whenever you please or have an ex- 
Dining 
is on the terrace and cocktails are served 
in the intimate Malayan Room. It's easy 
to relax at the informal. friendly Escape 


hilerating plunge in the ocean 


Write for Illustrated 


“The Fort Lauderdale Story,” a 16 mm 
color-sound motion picture available to 
clubs and organizations. Ask for details. 


THE ESCAPE HOTEL 


AT THE BEACH 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


INSTIT 


OF CHICAG 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL | 


Landscape, Portrait Painting. Sculp- 
ture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertis- 
ing. Dress, Interior Design, Weaving, 
Crafts, Teacher Training. 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 26. 1950 
Cat. Box 51 


THE 
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TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


| Quick! -Easy!-Private! , 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
1 out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential | 

BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers 
1 Completely private. School board, merchants friends net 1 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of yourown home 
I BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 1 | 
monthly Lotdieentt—aer necessary to pay on principal 1 
pene summer vacationif your salary steps! Fulldetails 
| mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 1 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. G-151K ]| 


210 State Finance Biag.. Des Moires 8. lows 
NAME. | 
ADDRESS | 
J 


branched off onto the bumpy, back 
road that lead to Once Brewed. 

The hostel warden (director) en- 
joved telling his story. The name, he 
explained, was linked to that of a 
nearby pub. During the Scottish-Eng- 
lish border wars, cattle thieves from 
Scotland often crossed the border to 
plunder and raze the English country- 
side. On one such raid, the Scots stole 
the entire larder and cellar of this par- 
ticular pub. The proprietor was forced 
to brew fresh ale quickly, and _ his 
steady customers complained that his 
ale was weak and needed to be brewed 
again. He promised to do so, and to re- 
assure them he renamed his pub Twice 
Brewed. “So their ale is twice brewed 
and our tea is once brewed,” the war- 
den wound up with a laugh. Then he 
doubly rewarded us for our detour by 
suggesting that we keep an eye open 
for the ruins of an ancient Roman camp 
down the road. 


Meeting the People 

Traveling as we did, we came close 
to the everyday lives of people. Since 
we made many of our own meals, at 
hostels and along the road, marketing 
was an almost-daily event. We saw the 
problems of European housewives as 
we shopped in large grocery stores in 
Edinburgh and Lucerneand Milan, in 
outdoor markets in Cambridge and 
Colmar, and in tiny village shops. 

Tired of cycling one day in Scot- 
land, we took a break and visited a 
hosiery (knitting) mill in the small 
town of Innerleithen. A wall poster at 
the factory caught my eye. It read, 
“We work or want,” and someone had 
penciled in “and” over the “or.” We 
knew what he meant, for we lived on 
English rations, and found out that 
each person is allowed two eggs a 
week. (But one grocer in Edinburgh 
volunteered to sell us a round half- 
dozen at a clip because “We can't 
have you going back to the States 
thinking we're starving in Scotland.”) 


We talked politics and movies and | 


gardening with truck drivers who gave 
us lifts—in Ireland, England, and Scot- 
land. We sampled the water—and the 
hospitality — of farmhouses in the Alps 
and along the Mediterranean. 

There were talk fests with young 
people from every Western European 
country, as well as from Argentina and 


Australia and our own country. There | 


was folk-singing in a half-dozen lan- 


guages at the Dover hostel, crouching | 


below the White Cliffs. There was 
Highland dancing at the Loch Lomond 
hostel, an old manor house. 

It all added up to a cost of $640 for 
each of us ($340 for trans-Atlantic 


fare, $300 for living expenses). It also 
added up to an experience on which 
we couldn't possibly put a price-tag. 


Small Wonder..<« 
meaning her 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


So small, they‘re convenient as a 
compact...so wonderful, they’re 
spendable like cash wherever 
she goes. And so safe too, if lost 
or stolen they are promptly re- 
funded. Small wonder she would 
not be without them. In denomi- 
nations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. 
Buy them at your bank before 
you leave! 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


— 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


BACKED BY 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Fut in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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7 The MACALIME of RESORT and VACATION TRAVEL é 
For 21 Years the Guide & Handbook of Experienced Travelers 


RECOMMENDED HOTELS + RESTAURANTS +» HIWAY DATA + MAPS + TRANSPORTATION 


| information, Railrood Trips, Airlines Doto, Bus Travel, Coosto! Voyages, SCENIC WONDER SPOTS. 


Resorts, Cruises United Fruit Co. year ‘round cruise to Coribbeon Canada Steamship Lines, 
Spring-Summer Cruises on Great Lakes ond through CANADA'S SCENIC INLAND WATERS. etc. 


SCENIC WONDER SPOTS — A MUST ON EVERY TRIP I 


YOUR COPY MAILED PROMPTLY FOR ONLY 60¢ POSTPAID OR A YEAR’S 


Dept. C, 551 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


JEWELRY STONES! 


Heres your opportunity to 
get an entire container of 
over 100 gems removed from 
nes for only $500. tax 
paid. Includes zircons and 
genuine and imitation 


AUTO DISPLAY PLATES 
thle. Gold Lamp an Dath Blue field 
ize 4° 

Price: $3.00 per pair. postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


| 

| CROSS EMBLEM CO. . B. LOWE 
dane st DEPT. ST 250) Holland Bidg.. St. Louis |. Mo. 


YORK i868. NY 


stones 


@ something new 
@ for your class 


Teacher Martha C. Young, Seattle, Washington, writes: 
“Your magazine alone, seemingly, gives an international 
interpretation to the news of the world and its problems 
The students like to read it, praise it highly, and comment 
alwoys on the new approach to world problems 


This magazine is UNITED NATIONS WORLD 


monthly publication of international and United Nations 
offairs which gives a world point of view. This may be just 
the perfect material for you who feel a deep responsibility 
for building better world citizens. 


SEE THE NEW DISCUSSION PROJECT IN THE APRIL ISSUE 


UNITED NATIONS WORLD, The International Monthly 
319 East 44 Street, New York 17, New York 


1 AM A TEACHER. Let me try UN WORLD at the special HALF PRICE 
rote for teachers: 6 months for $1 [} $1 enclosed [) bill me 


ETTY (The Ege and 1) MacDon- 
ald’s new book, Anybody Can Do 
Anything, will be out in May, savs our 
ippincott scout. Information Pleas« 
Almanac editor John Kieran has a new 


CANADA THRU FLORIDA, W. INDIES, N. Y. CITY AND FOREIGN PORTS volume, An Introduction to Birds. Gar 


len Publishing Co 
John Foster Dulles’ Peace or War 


(Maemillan) gives Mr. Dulles’ views of . 


200 Fascinating and Instructive Pages—300 Beautiful Illustrations 


veace policies that have emerged from 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: BELLINGRATH GARDENS, Charm Spot of the Deep South. Mobile, Alo, postwar conferences and actions. In 
Marine Gardens, Nossou, Bahames; MONKEY JUNGLE, SO MIAMI, SILVER SPRINGS, Florida's 
| Underwater Fairyland; ORIENTAL GARDENS, Jacksonville, WILLIAMSBURG, VA. on Authentic permanent or paper-bound editions 
Restoration of on Early Colonial City; NATURAL BRIDGE, VA, one of 7 Natural Wonders of the Also from Maemillan: Nelson the Sailor 
| World; ANNAPOLIS, MD., Home of U S Naval Academy; White Mountoins, N. H., Jasper Park } 
lodge, Canadian Rockies; Choteau Frontenac, Sainte Anne de Beaupre Shrine, Quebec, etc.; by Capt Russell Grenfell, author of the 
MANOIR RICHELIEU HOTEL. Gospe Peninsular; GEN BROCK HOTEL Niogora Falls, Canada | Bismark Episode 


For May. Funk and Waenalls an 


SUBSCRIPTION 2 issues $1.00. Address: THE GIMLET nounce Enjoying the Catskills. by Ar- 


thur C. Mack 


To Locate Scholarship 


A book to help vour students locate 
a scholarship fellowship, or loan in 
their chosen collegiate fields is Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships, and Loans, by 
S. Norman Feingold. Contains informa- 
tion on hundreds of scholarships and 
fellowships, on nearly $20,000,000. of 
student aid, and ov ways and means of 
securing student assistance for educa- 
tional purposes. $6. Publisher: Bellman 
Publishing Co. Inc., Dept. ST. 83 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass 


Blue Ribbons 

Max Steele, 27-year-old author of 
Chapel Hill, N. C., won the $10,000 
Harper Prize Novel Contest for his first 
novel, Derby, just published by Harper 
and Bros. Judges were Katherine Anne 
Porter, Glenway Wescott—1927 Harper 
Prize Novel winner (The Grandmothers) 

and Joseph Henry Jackson, literary 
editor of The San Francisco Chronicle. 

Catholic Writers Guild awards for 
1949 went to: The Edge of Doom, by 
Leo Brady (E. P. Dutton Co.) —fiction; 
The Seven Storey Mountain, by Thom- 
as Merton (Harcourt, Brace )—non-fic 
tion; Transformation in Christ, by Die 
trich von Hildebrand (Longmans, 
Green) —religion. 


New for Schools 

At least 50 of the 715 selections in 
Ralph L. Woods’ A Second Treasury of 
the Familiar (new from Macmillan) are 
included because readers of A Treasury 
of the Familiar (1942) either called 
them to the editor's attention or con 
vinced him that they deserved recogni 
tion. Represented in the new volume are 
375 authors. 

The new second edition of Econom- 
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ics for Our Times by Augustus H. 
Smith for high school students has just 
been published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., ST, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

Abridged classics, new from Har- 
court, Brace: Great Expectations, edited 
by Blanche fennings Thompson, in- 
structor, University School, Univ. of 
Rochester; and A Tale of Two Cities, 
edited by Carol Younghem, chairman, 
English Dept., Haaren H. S., N. Y. C. 

For your reference shelf: American 
Punctuation by George Summey, Jr., 
an authoritative up-to-date guide to 


punctuation. Ronald Press, Dept. ST, 
15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 10. $2.50. 
Language Series Review 

Holt English Language Series, Na- 


omi Chase, Helen F. Olson, and Harold 
Huseby. Junior Book I, 436 pages, 
$1.96; Junior Book II, 469 pages, $2.04. 
January, 1950, Henry Holt and Co., 
N. 

The first two books of the new Holt 
English Language series—Junior Book I 
and Junior Book Il—ofter an excellent 
usable English program for grades sev- 
en and eight. Teachers and administra- 
tors considering English language texts 
for adoption should see them, The texts 
are well-balanced in their treatment of 
reading, writing, speaking, listening, 
and grammar. 

The books are well planned. Each 
one is developed in eleven sections. 
Book I includes such sections as “Plan- 
ning Teamwork,” “Taking Part in a 
Discussion,” “Listening and Writing,” 
and “Discovering Our Folklore.” Book I 
has sections on “Looking for Facts,” 
“Organizing Thoughts,” ete. 


In each volume is a handbook of refer- 
ence dealing with such English prob- 
lems as usage, grammar, parliamentary 
procedure, spelling, syllable division, 
library research, letter forms, and pro- 
nunciation. A chart printed on the end 
papers of each hook provides a quick 
way to locate materials in the chapters. 

Enrichment materials in the texts are 
unusually good. The authors have pre- 
sented many projects that will arrest the 
attention of the student and lead him 
toward further interest in English. 

Especially outstanding are the speech 
activities in the books. By using the ac- 
tivities explained and suggested, a 
teacher of English can develop an ef- 
fective oral program. 

Both the teacher and the student will 
find these volumes easy to use in the 
classroom. The teacher will like the way 
that the teaching of grammar, usage, 
and other language elements are linked 
closely to meaningful activities. The 
student will like the activities and prob- 
lems, for they are close to his own ex- 
periences and needs. He will like also 
the one-hundred-page reference section 
which will answer his own questions 
about English. 

Testing of student progress plays an 
important part in the new Holt series. 
Many comprehensive tests on the funda- 
mentals of English are provided. 

The authors have had vears of actual 
classroom teaching experience and have 
tried out their material in classroom 
situations. Their lively sentences, read- 
able explanations, and challenging ac- 
tivities bear evidence of careful, in- 
spired revision based on classroom ex- 
perience. —Harpy Fincu 


Visit Industries 
(Continued from page 7-T) 


industrial power 
9-4, M-F. PF 
*Mahogany Association, Inc., 75 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. Display of over 1,000 
kinds of wood; carvings, turnings, panels 


farm implements. VH: 


=Swift & Co.. Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Meat products. Guided tours, 8:30 to 
2:30 

1OWA 

=*Quaker Oats Co. 400 2nd St. N. E, 
Cedar Rapids. Flour, cornmeal, cereals, 
Aunt Jemima mixes. VH: 8-4. P 

*Burlington Instrument Co., 203 N. 3rd St., 
Burlington. Electrical indicating instru- 
ments, generator voltage regulators, 
controls. VH: 10-4, M-F 

Viking Pump Co., 406 State St.. Cedar 
Falls. Rotary pumps. VH: 8-4, M-F. PF. 


*Oliver Corporation, E Street, Charles City. 
Wheel type agricultural and industrial 
tractors. VH: 2-4, M-F. PF 

Parris-Dunn Corp., Clarinda 
and rifles, television towers, 
tric plants. VH: 9-3 

*French & Hecht, Division, Kelsey Hayes 
Wheel Co., Davenport. Wheels, compo- 
nent parts for farm machinery. VH: 10- 
3:30, M-F. PF 

Beatrice Foods Co., 1703 Grand Ave., Des 
Moines. Manufacturing and processing 
of ice cream and butter. VH: 8-2 

*Cownie Furs, 510 Market St., Des Moines. 


Toy pistols 
wind elec- 


Fur coats, scarfs 
4:30. PF 

*Meredith Publishing Co 
Des Moines 
Successful 
E 


: fur servicing. VH: 9:30- 


1716 Locust St.. 
Better Homes and Gardens, 
Farming, etc. VH: 1-4, M-F 


*Pepsi Cola Bottling Co., 95 University Ave., 


Des Moines. VH: 8-3:30. PF 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 441 White St., 
Dubuque. VH: 9:30-4:30. M-S 


*Dubuque 
*Streater 


Container 
Products 


Co., 
Corp 


Dubuque. PF 
Fairfield. Cold 


storage doors, service fronts. VH: 9-4 
PF 

Vincent Clay Products Co., Fort Dodge 
VH: 8-3, M-F; 8-12, S. PF 

Artesian Ice Co., 19 St. & Ave. O, Fort 
Madison fee manufacturing; locker 
plant—slaughtering, cutting, wrapping, 
freezing, curing, smoking, rendering, sau- 
sage making. VH: 8-5, M-S. PF 


*Cooper Manufacturing Co., 411 So. Ist Ave., 
Marshalltown. Gasoline engine power 
mainers; gaskets, gasket materials. VH 


Kiowa Corp. 504 S. 12th Ave., 
town. Castings. VH: 10-3, M-F 
*Klipto Loose Leaf Co. 15 S. Delaware, 
Mason City. Printing, binding plant. VH 


Marshall- 
PF 


McKee Button Co., ae. Pear! But- 
tons. VH: 9-4, M-F. 

Roach & Musser Co., oon ‘Grandview Ave., 
Muscatine. Doors, windows, cabinetwork, 
etc. VH: 9-11, 2-4. PF 

Fuhs Dr. Pepper Bottling Works, Ottumwa 
Carbonated beverages. VH: 10-noon. PF. E. 

*John Morrell & Co. Iowa Ave., Hayne 
St., Ottumwa. Meats and meat by-prod- 


Here YOU ar are 


HISTORICAL 


“ The voyageur smiles as he listens 
To the sound that grows apace 
Well he knows the vesper ringing 
Of the bells of St. Boniface.” 

— John Greenleaf Whittier 


Picture yourself inside splendorous St. 
Boniface Basilica whose historic bells 
still toll their reminder of eternal peace, 
conjuring scenes of Manitoba's ro- 
mantic past with dashing Indian and 
staunch pioneer . . . voyageur and trap- 
per... Priest and Metis. History and 
| adventure await you ‘midst pine-rimmed 
| lakes cradled in rocky slopes, prairie 
steppes rolling into the fiery Western 
sunset, blue water contrasting bleached 
beach sand. Here is summer fun and 
winter memories. 
Bring ALL the family 
“INSIDE THE RIM OF 
ADVENTURE''—to 


UR DOLLAR Buys MORE—IN MANITOBA 


nd Publicity, 


now— YO! 


Manitoba Bureau of Travel 
Legistative Bidg. 

poe Manitoba, Canada. 

Please cond me FREE iMustrated booklet 


$ 
s 
Mid-Eastern Manitoba” 
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State § 
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FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 11 


Day Session Courses in 


LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPEECH 
JOURNALISM 
RADIO 
THEATRE 


Pre-school - elementary - secondary 
and religious education 
(Five graduate divisions in 
Education ) 


INSTRUCTION AT BOTH GRAD- 
UATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
LEVELS 


For Catalogue, Address: 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SUMMER SESSION 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. 
FOrdham 7-5400 


Evening Session—June 19 to Aug.10 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway. New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1366 


Your Summer 
in the Rockies 


Before making plans definite for 
your Summer School see a Summer 
Catalogue from the 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Sah Lake City 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


June 26th—August 19th. 
Painting, Music, Drama, Handicrafts 
and Orol French 


Apply: Director, Department of Extension, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
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ucts. VH: 7:30-3:30 (tours at 9:30 and 1 
daily). PF. E 

*Sheffield Brick & Tile Co., Sheffield. Drain 
tile, building tile. common brick. VH: 
8-4, M-F. PF 

*Sioux City Stock Yards Co., 340 Live Stock 
exchange, Sioux City. Marketing of live- 
stock. VH: 8:30-noon, M-F, PF. E 

Central Fibre Products Co., Scale House, 
Tama. VH: 9-3. PF 


KENTUCKY 
*Armco Steel Corp. Ashland. Steel. VH: 
7-9 pm, M-F 
*L. V. Marks & Sons Co., Augusta. Women’s 
shoes. VH: 7-4, M-F 
*Coca Cola Bottling Works, Bowling Green 
VH: 8-4. M-S 
*Michaels Art Bronze Co., 230 Court St., 
Covington. Aluminum, bronze and stain- 
less products. VH: 9-5, M-F 
*Danville Ice & Coal Co., Danville. VH: 
6:30-5, M-S 
*Danville Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co., 
Danville. VH: 8-4, M-F 
| *Delker Bros. Mfg. Co., Henderson. Furni- 
ture. VH: 9-3, M-F 
| 
| 
| 


*Elk Brand Shirt & Overall Co., Hopkins- 
ville. Work clothing. VH: 8-4, M-F 
*Hopkinsville Milling Co. Hopkinsville 

Wheat flour, corn meal, feed milling. VH: 
9-4, M-F 
*Kreamer Veneer Co. Junction City. Ro- 
tary cut veneer. VH: 2:30-3:30, M-F 
| *American Air Filter Co., 215 Central Ave., 
Louisville. Air Filters and dust control 
VH: 1-4, T and Th 

| *Ballard & Ballard Co., 912 E. Broadway, 
Louisville. Flour and feed 

*Belknap Hdwe. & Mfg. Co., 111 E. Main 
St. Louisville VH: 10-3, M-F 

*Bernheim Distilling Co., 1701 W. Brecken- 
ridge, Louisville’ VH: 9-2, M-F 

*Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 1600 
W. Hill St., Louisville. VH: 8:30-11, 1:30- 
3, M-F 

*Castlewood Mfg. Co. 12th and Burnett 
Sts., Louisville. Radio and TV cabinets 
VH: 10-12, 1-3, T and Th. 

*Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 1661 W. Hill, Lou- 
isville. VH: 10-4, M-F 

*Courier-Journal Lithographing Co., 324 
W. Liberty St. Louisville. Printing, lith- 
ographing. VH: 10-11, 2-3, M-F 

*C. T. Dearing Printing Co.. 1100 W. Broad- 
way, Louisville. Magazines. VH: 9-5, 
M-F 

*Falls City Tobacco Co., 1806 W. Main St., 
Louisville. Tobacco leaf redryers, stem- 
mers & handlers VH: 10-3, M-F 

*Ford Motor Co. 1400 S. Western Pkwy.. 
Louisville. Car and truck assembly. VH 
8-3:30, M-F 

*Fred Franke & Co., 990 E. Main. Louisville 
Mattress machinery. VH: 8-3:30. M-F 

*General Box Co. 816 S 16 St., Louisville 
Shipping containers. VH: 9-3, M-F 

*Girdler Corp. & Tube Turns, Inc., 718 S 
28 St. Louisville. Welding fittings & 
equipment. VH: 10-12, M-F 

*Great A & P Tea Co. 3041 Wilson Ave. 
Louisville. Food. VH: 9-3, M-F (after 
May 1) 

*Grocers Biscuit Co., 654 S. 7th St., Louis- 
ville. Bakery, crackers, cookies. VH: 9- 
10:30, M-F 

*Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 434 Finzer St. 
Louisville. Baseball bats, softball bats, 
golf clubs. VH: 8:30-10:30, 1:30-3:30, M-F 

*Lanham Hardwood Flooring Co., 1401 S 
12th St., Louisville. Hardwood flooring 
VH: 10-11. T 

*Lincoln Bank & Trust Co., 421 W. Market 
St.. Louisville. Banking. VH: 9-4, M-F 

| *Logan Co., 1115 Franklin St., Louisville 

Conveying machinery, metal furniture 

| 


VH: 10-12, M-F 

*Louisville Taxicab & Transfer Co., 832 W 
Liberty St.. Louisville. Transportation, 
taxicabs, ambulance, truck rental. VH: 
8:30-4:30, M-F 

*Peerless Mfg. Corp., 14th & Ormsby, Lou- 
isville. Fireplace equipment. VH: 1:30- 
3:30, M-F 

*Peter & Burghard Stone Co., 800-812 S 
13th St., Louisville. Fabricators—cut stone, 
marble & granite. VH: 2-4, W (after 
June 1). 

*Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 1930 Maple 

St., Louisville. VH: 9-2, M-F 


MILLS COLLEGE 
in OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


1950 Summer Session 
July 8 to August 19 
(For men and women—resident and non-resident) 


PROGRAMS 


Mary Woods Bennett, Frances-Ruth 
Armstrong, Ellen Grave, Betty Jean Hull 
s Theat 
Louise Ste hens 
Art Workshop 
Max Beckmann, guest artist, William A 
Gaw,. F. Carlton Ball, Robert Coleman, 
Mary Ann Ellison, Alfred Neumeyer. 


Ilse Schulz 
Dance 
Eleanor Lauer, Ruth Lenz, Doris Den- 
nison 
Ed Kind Workshop) 


la Maison Francaise 
Madeleine Milha ud, Henri Rene Lenor- 
mand, Marie Kalff, Luc Dariosecq, Doris 
Hernried. Bernadette Le Nail, Mare 
Levi-Saglier, Gerald Maurois, Nicole 
Samuel, Claude Valabregue 


usic 
Luther  Marchant, Darius Milhaud 
Egon Petri, Budapest String Quartet, 
Alexander Libermann, Leone Evans 
Resident fees (tuition, board, room, health 
services) for six week session .. . . $250.00 
Write for catalogue 


Office of Summer Sesson 
Mills College —Oakland 13, California 


MORE 


than a tourist 
SEE MORE 
ENJOY MORE 
LEARN MORE 


Hosts in 25 countries welcome you 
Exceptional visits and interviews 


* Social Change — Theatre Arts — Family 


life — Health Care — Housing — 
UNESCO — Economics 


Twenty Sailings, Spring and Summer 


$699 up 
Write for Booklet N 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Columbia University Travel Service, Agent 
New York 27, N. Y. UNiversity 4-3000 


Instituto Tecnologico 


(MONTERREY, N. L. MEXICO) 
Summer Session—July 10 to Aug. 19 


Effective and intensive SPANISH COURSES 

where the language is spoken 

Also Spanish and Latin-American Literature, 
History, Geography and Sociology, Govern- 
ment and Business, Philosophy, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts, Education. 

The University of Texas has given recognition 
to the courses offered in the Summer 
Session and accepts them for credit when 
made with grades C or better by students 
satisfying the prerequisites specified. 

Living conditions excellent in the Instituto’s 
dormitories, with meals in the Instituto’s 
restaurant, Mexican and American style, 
modern were. highest standard of 

on 

The Instituto is situated on the Pan American 
Highwoy, one mile south of the City of 
Monterrey. It is 146 miles south of the 
border (Laredo) and 630 miles from Mexico 
City. 1 is at the head of the beautiful 
Huajuco Canyon, and faces the well known 
Saddle Mountain. 

Teachers and college groups are 
especially desired 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


| 
| I] Child Development 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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*J. V. Pilcher Mfg Co., 715 Gray St., Lou- 
isville. Metal specialties. VH: 9-3:30, M-F. 

*H. J. Scheirich Co., 4460 Louisville Ave., 
Louisville. Wood kitchen furniture. VH: 
9:30-11:30, 2:30-3:30, M-W 

*Shuler Axle Co., 2901 S. 2 St., Louisville. 
Forge shop, machine shop, assembly of 
axles, brakes. VH: 9-3:30, M-F 

*Spalding Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co., 
835 S. 13th St., Louisville. VH: 10-12, T 
and Th 

*Tafel Electric & Supply Co., 329 W. Main 
St.. Louisville. Electric appliances and 
supplies (wholesale). VH: 8-4:40, M-F 

*Brown-Forman Distillers’ Corp., 1908 How- 
ard St., Louisville. Bottling, Cooperage, 
distilling. VH: 9-3, M-F 

*Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co. Mayfield 
Ball clay mining and processing. VH: 
8-3:30, M-F 

*Ferrocraft Corp., Morganfield. Florist sup- 
plies, wrought iron furniture. VH: 10-4, 
M-F. 

*Newport Steel Corp., Rolling Mill Div., 
Ninth & Lowell Sts., Newport. Steel. VH 
1:30-3:30, M-F 

*General Electric Co., Owensboro. Radio 
Tubes. VH: 10-1:30, M-F 

*Kentucky Wholesale Co., Pikeville. Whole- 
sale grocery. VH: 1:30-4:30, M-F 


MAINE 

*E. W. Penley, 37 Knight St.. Auburn. Meat 
VH: 10-3. PF 

*Eastern Corporation, Bangor. Writing pa- 
pers. VH: 9-4. PF 

*St. Regis Paper Co., Bucksport. Paper. VH: 
9-4. PF 

*Camden Shipbuilding Co., Inc. Sea St, 
Camden. VH: 7-5. PF. 

*Lincolnsfield Mills, Lincoln. Uniform fab- 
rics. VH: 9-3 

*Burgess Fobes Co., 106 Commercial St., 
Portland. Paints and varnishes. VH: 8-4. 

*Guy Gannett Publishing Co., 390 Congress 
St., Portland. Printing. VH: 9-3. 

*Brewer Mfg. Co., 81 N. Brunswick St., Old 
Town. Wood parts. VH: 9-4. PF. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston Mailing Co. 394 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston. Mailing, binding. VH: 10-4 

Rustcraft Publishers Boston. Greeting 
cards 

*Tileston & Hollingsworth, Boston. Printing 
and writing paper. PF 

*American Sugar Refining Co. Boston 
Sugar 

*N. E. Confectionery Co., Boston. Candy 

*Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor, Inc., Boston 
Printing. PF 

National Casket Co., 128 First St., E. Cam- 
bridge, Boston. Caskets. VH: 9-4. PF 

*Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Boston 
Industrial research 

General Ice Cream, Boston. VH: 10-2:30 
H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston. Ice cream. 
VH: 9-3. PF 

Sturtevant Mill Co., 103 Clayton St., Dor- 
chester, Boston. Crushing machines. VH: 
9-4. PF 

*Cities Service, 345 Quincy Ave., Braintree 
Petroleum. PF 

*Cambridge Electric Light Co. Kendall 
Square Station, Cambridge 

Monsanto Co., Everett. Chemicals 

Simonds Saw and Steel Co., 470 Main St., 
Fitchburg. Small tools, abrasives. VH 
M-W 

General Motors Corp., Framingham. Auto 
assembly. Daily tours at 1: 

New England Box Co., 178 Main St., Green- 
field. Boxes. VH: 9-4. PF 

American Writing Paper Co (Eagle-A 
Mills), Holyoke. Entire papermaking pro- 
cess. VH: 9-5 

Walsh Holyoke Boiler Wks. Div., 110 Ap- 
pleton St., Holyoke. VH: 9-2. PF 

*Sturtevant & Westinghouse, Hyde Park. 
Air blowers and air conditioning ap- 
paratus. PF 

D. Lovejoy & Sons, Inc., 1 Cushing St., 
Lowell. Machine knives. VH: 10-3 

*General Electric, Lynn. Electric Motors 
PF: limited 

Lydia E. Pinkham Med. Co., 271 Western 
Ave., Lynn. VH: 1-3, M-W 

Potter Drug & Chemical Corp., 129 Med- 

ford St.. Malden. Drugs. VH: 9:30-4, 

T, W, Th. 
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| Spanish OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
Summer School in Peru 1950 
The Mississippi Southern College of ere 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, in collabo- 
ration with the UNIVERSIDAD is 
NACIONAL DE SAN MARCOS | Semmer Sesion 
OF LIMA, PERU, will conduct a | SIX WEEKS 
Summer School for Teachers and 
Students of Spanish in Lima, Peru, JUNE 19 TO JULY 28 
from July 2-August 15, 1950. 
Courses in Conversational Spanish: = 
Latin American Literature, Peru- 
vian Culture, Civilization and offers 
Archaeology. Excursions and Ac- Standard Courses 
tivities—Study in Colonial Peru. 
8 Quarter hours College Credit. plus 
COSTS (approximate only) U.S. $ Special Features in 
Tuition $105.00—Travel $300.00 } Counseling 


Living $70-$100.00 (Board and Room) Music, Physical Education 

By special arrangement with one of the Quiet seclusion in the midst of a 

to Lima and return. Delightful Residence Facilities 
For further information address: | ter 

Intute of Letin Amercen | of Summer Session 


Mississippi Southern College Occidental College 


Hattiesburg, Miss. | Box T, Los Angeles 41, California 


TEACH IN THE MIDWEST 


HEART OF THE U. $.—Abundant 
Economy — Good Schools — Friendly People 


TEACHERS AGENCY, 310 Fiynn Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
Member Nat'l Ass’n Teach. Agencies A. J. Steffey Mer. 45th Year 


Use Coupon, p. 46-T, for Free Materials 


University of Washington 


“Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
Full quarter: June 19—August 18 
First term: June 19—July 19 
Second term: July 20—August 18 


Total fees: $52.50, full quarter 
$36.50, either term alone 


RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic areas, square dances, mixers, lectures, 
musical programs, Henry Gallery, Showb and Penth theat 


Write for a Bulletin 


| | 

q 

| j 

‘ a 

| 
MIDLAND | 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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University of Havana 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 10 loth, auoust 19 


REGISTRATION: JULY 3 TO JULY 8, 1950 

Courses in the following subjects will 
be offered: Elementary, Intermediate and 
Advanced Spanish, Spanish Conversation, 
Method of Teaching Spanish, Spanish 
Pronunciation, Advanced Spanish Gram- 
mar, Commercial Spanish, Spanish Litera- 
ture, Hispanic American Literature, Latin 
American History, Social, Political and 
Economic Science, Ethnography, Arts, 
Natural Science and Cuban Folk Music. 
Many Special Courses will also be given 

Extracurricular lectures by Cuban and 
Latin American Scholars; visits to public 
buildings, places of historic interest, 
sugar mills, tobacco plantations; country 
trips; sports, cultural and social events 
shall be offered to those attending the 
Summer Session 

Further information may be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
— UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havens, 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMON 


Summer Session— 
July 6-Aug. 12 


WRITE FOR CATALOG .. . Study in 
Vermont's lake-and-mountain country. 
and d study in 


Liberal Arts and Education including 

Guidance. Workshops and demon- 

stration schools. Entertainment and 
recreational program 


Learn Spanish 
INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 

July 3-Aug. 11 
Nov. 13-Dee. 22 
Combine interesting vacation with Span- 


Director, Summer Session 


BURLINGTON 15, VERMONT 
ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 


7th Season: 


ish Conversation, PRIVATE TUTORS 
three hours daily. Scheduled classes. 
Native faculty. M. A. Degree. Spanish 
Secretarial Training. G. |. Approved. 
Incorporated Dept. University Studies, 


Mexico. Moderate rates, lodging in pri- 
vate homes. Beautiful campus. Bulletin. 


DONAL D s. CUSTER 


Box 41 Salida, Colorado 


ALLIANCE FRANCAISE 


101, Bd. Raspail—PARIS 6 
The oldest French School for foreigners 
closely and officially connected with 
the University of Paris 
SUMMER COURSES 
IN FRENCH LANGUAGE 1950 
from July 1 to August 31 
Practical School of French Language 
Complete courses of French studies 
General Lectures, Artistic Sightseeing 
PRIVATE LESSONS 


The School is open during the whole year 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR 
SELL_A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
OR SUMMER CAMP? 
Kindergarten, Elementary, Prep Schools for 
sale. Also fine, tablished children’s camps, 
sites, school properties. Write or call 
Real Estate Dept.—See. R 
National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.¥. MU 2-8840 


Merrimac —_ Methuen. Woolen cloth. 
VH: 9-4, 

Maxim Co., 170 Wareham 
dleboro. Fire trucks. VH: 8-5. 

Benjamin Moseley Co., Inc., Hightend 
Ave., Needham. Sweaters. VH: 9-4. PF. 


Mid- 


General Foods Corp, Minute Tapioca 
Plant. 131 Main St., Orange. VH: 8-11 
a.m. PF 


Eagle Printing & Binding Co. 50 Pearl 
St., Pittsfield. VH: 10-4. 
Plymouth Cordage Co., N. Plymouth. 
VH: 10-12, 2-4. PF 
Pittsburgh Paint Plant, 
St.. Quincy. VH: 8-9 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. Lynch & 
Pingree Sts.. Salem. Bed ,linens and 
sheeting. VH: 10-12 
Metropolitan Ice Co., 
Somerville. VH: 9-5 
First National Stores. 
products 
Package Machinery Co., + Wrap- 
ing machines. VH: 8-4:30. PF 
Indian Motorcycle Co., Hendee St., 
field. VH: 11-2:30. PF 
Bemis & Call Co., Springfield. Metal prod- 
ucts and gen. contractors. VH: 9-3. PF 
Taunton Pearl Works, Taunton. Jewelry 
Waltham Machine Works, 296 Newton St., 
Waltham. Small precision machinery 
Hood Rubber Co. Watertown. Footwear, 
industrial gloves, floor tiling. VH: 10 and 
2, W 
Thomas Smith Co., 288 Grove St., 
cester. Punch presses. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., 
Worcester. Springs. etc. VH 
Arter Grinding Machine Co., 
Rd., Worcester. VH: 9-4 , 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg., 711 W. Boyl- 
ston St.. Worcester. Railroad cars. VH: 
2 p.m. PF 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., 100 Barber 
St., Worcester. Steel. VH: 8:30-5. PF. 


Rope 
252 Washington 
PF 


321 Washington St., 
F. 


Somerville. Food 


Spring- 


Wor- 


335 Chandley St., 
10-3. PF. 
15 Sagamore 


Canada 


MANITOBA 

Co-Op Vegetable Oils Ltd., Altona. Vege- 
table oil extraction plant 

*Manitoba Paper Co., Pine Falls. Newsprint 
mill. May to Oct 

Canada Packers Ltd. St. Boniface. Meat 
packing; vegetable oil canning plant. VH 
9-11, 1-3:30, M-F 


Swift Canadian Co., St. Boniface. Meat 
packing plant. M-F 
*Canadian National Railway System. Win- 


nipeg. Transcona and Fort Rouge shops 

*City Dairy Co., Winnipeg. VH: 2 p.m 

City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System, 
Winnipeg. Central heating and steam 
standby plant 

*Imperial Optical Co., 201 Tribune Building, 
Winnipeg. Optical manufacturing. VH 
10-12 a.m., 2-4 p.m 

*Macdonald Bros., Stevenson Airport. Com- 
plete aircraft manufacture 

*Public Press Ltd.. Winnipeg. Printers, en- 
gravers, commercial photographers, de- 
signers, stereotypers. VH: 28th of month 
to 10th of following month 

Rumfords Ltd., Winnipeg. Launderers and 
Zoric dry cleaners. M-F 

Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg. 
newspaper. VH: 2-3, M-F 

Winnipeg Tribune, Winnipeg. Daily news- 
paper. VH: 2-3, M-F 


Daily 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Maritime National Fish Co., Halifax. Pack- 
ers of North Atlantic Sea Foods 

Halifax Shipyards Limited, Halifax. Ship 
building and repair 

Mersey Paper Co., Ltd., Liverpool. News- 
print 

Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Ltd., Sydney. 
Steel manufacturing plant 

Cosmos Imperial Mills Limited, Yarmouth 
Manufacturers of cotton duck and cotton 
dryer felt 

ONTARIO 

2#*Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. Kitchener. 
Arrow shirts, ties, etc. VH: 9-5. M-F. 

*Milk Foundation of Toronto, 24 Bloor St., 
E., Toronto. Tour of dairy—processing 
and distribution of milk, ice cream and 
butter making. 


Jefferson 


AMERICAN PLAN 

PLANTATION ROOM 

Cocktail Lounge & Grille 
NEW AUDITORIUM 

COFFEE SHOP SODA BAR 


MONTICELLO 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
Coach-and-Four 

Cocktail Lounge 


BOSCOBEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
ATLANTIC CITY'S POPULAR 
PRICE FAMILY HOTEL 


KENTUCKY AVE... Wr. Beach 


due to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 


STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE 
MEXICO 

ALASKA steamer and plane. 
PALM SPRINGS Year. Booklet LT. 


43 day trips in Europe from $195 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Santa Barbara, California 


For That Bridal Shower, 
Anniversary, Hostess Gift 


(or for yourself) 


This colorful pair will cheer your table for 
buffet supper . barbecue. 
Hand-painted on wood, they stand 41/2 high. 


WOODEN SALAD SCISSORS, $1.50 

Guests will love this compact solad set. 

May be used os separate fork and spoon. 
immediate shipment. We pay postage. 
Free Catalog of House-Wise Specialties. 


THIS ORDER |_FORM 


1 youss. WISE SPECIALTIES | 
P. Box 49, Village Station 

! New York 1% 
Enclosed is cash by or money order for 

! Q Salte and Pepe. . $2.00 | 

| ( Salad Scissors .... 1530 | 

Name 

Street 

| City 
Zone. State 
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“ HEN you suspect that the stu- 

dents know more than the teacher, 
you call the cowrse a workshop.” One 
educator’s viewpoint, but indicative of 
the wealth of pooled ideas you'll gather 
from any one of hundreds of workshops, 
conferences, and institutes scheduled 
for summer, 1950. 

You'll find top-notch leaders, such as 
Roy Larsen, president of Time, Life, 
and Fortune, as institute leaders. Air- 
age and driver education short courses 
are two of the most popular in the 1950 
crop. Economic understanding sessions 
are plentiful. 

Extension departments of large uni- 
versities offer as mamy as 40 different 
workshops. Indiana University has 35 
scheduled; will probably add more. 

Write for more details to any of the 
following institutions (a sampling of the 
many which will offer programs) or to 
the school of your choice. The March 
issue of Scholastic Teacher, guide to 
summer schools, includes a keynote “w.” 
indicating which schools wili offer work- 
shops, institutes, etc. For audio-visual, 
guidance, and general workshops see 
our May 3 issue. 


English and Reading 

Denver Univ., Denver, Colo. Western folk- 
lore conference; July 13-15. Writers’ work- 
shop 


Illinois State Normal Univ., Normal. Read- 
ing clinic 

Drake Univ., Des Moines, Ila. Remedial 
reading workshop; June 12-July 21 

St. Louis Univ., St. Louis, Mo. Reading 
workshop: June 19-July 7, $45 


Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. English 
teachers workshop; July 5-Aug. 11 

N. Y. State College for Teachers, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Reading clinic; July 3-Aug. 11. 
Literary tour of N. Y., New England; July 
27-Aug. 12 

Ohio Univ., Athens. High school 
tions workshop; June 19-24 

Pennsylvania State College, State College 
Reading conference; June 26-30 

Mary Washington College, Univ. of Virginia, 
Fredericksburg. Reading workshop; June 
19-30 

Eastern Washington College of 
Cheney. Curriculum workshop 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. Communica- 
tions conference; July 10-14. 


publica- 


Education, 


Social Studies—World Affairs 

Denver Univ., Denver, Colo. Institute of 
20th Century Studies. Institute on Inter- 
national Admunistration Institute for 
Study of the Soviet Union 

Univ. of Florida, Gainesville. 
workshop; July 24-Aug. 12 

Ulinois State Normal Univ., Normal. Field 
geography trip through western U. S. So- 
cial studies workshop. 

Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 
workshop; July 17-Aug. 6 

Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City. Economic work- 
shop; June 26-July 15. Social Studies 
workshop. 

Kansas State College of Agr. and Applied 
Sciences, Manhattan. Institute of Citizen- 
ship. 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. Social 
studies workshop; June 27-July 15. 

Mt. Holyoke, So. Hadley, Mass. Institute on 
the U.N.; June 25-July 22, $230 

Michigan State College, East Lansing. Eco- 

nomic workshop; July 17-Aug. 6 


Economic 


Economic 


Workshops This Summer 


Monterrey, 
students to its very modern Instituto. 


Mexico, invites summer 


Univ. of Minnesota, St. Paul. Economic 
workshop; Jure 26-July 15 
Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 


burg. Geography workshop: June 20-22 

Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln. Social studies 
education workshop 

N. J. State Teachers College, Montclair 
China workshop; June 26-July 8. Seminar 
in economics; July 6-Aug. 17 

N. Y. State College for Teachers, Buffalo 
Geographical and historical N. Y. tour; 
Aug. 14-26, $170 

New York Univ., N. Y. Economic workshop; 
July 24-Aug. 11 


Colgate Univ., Hamilton 


Conference on 
American Foreign Policy; July 7-13; $50 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. Social 


studies education workshop; July 5-Aug 


Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Eco- 
nomic workshop; Aug. 14-25 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 S 
12th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Fifteen insti- 
tutes of international relations; May 10- 
Aug. 27 

Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tenn. Eco- 


nomic workshop; June 19-July 7 

Univ. of Washington, Seattle. Institute 
International Affairs; June 26-30 
tute of government; July 10-14 

American Univ. and Civic Education 
vice, Washington, D.C. Institute on 
Position of U.S. in World Affairs; 
12-July 21 and June 26-July 21 

West Virginia Univ., Morgantown 
shop on U.N 


of 
Insti- 
Ser- 
the 
June 


Work- 


Univ. of Wisc., Madison. Institute on Eco- 
nomic and Social Understanding, June 
26-July 8 


Speech and Dramatics 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. Spe- 


cial summer program in speech correc- 
tion. 
Univ. of Colorado, Boulder. High school 


speech institute 

Denver Univ., Denver, Colo. Speech center; 
June 19-Aug. 23. High school drama clinic 

Western State College, Gunnison, Colo 
Speech and drama forum 

MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Fla. Sum- 
mer speech program 


Northwestern Evanston, Ill. High 
school speech institute 
Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind Speech 


courses for teachers; June 22-July 13 

Louisiana State, New Orleans. 16th annual 
conference on speech education 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant. Speech clinic; June 26-Aug. 4 

Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg. Workshop in speech; June 12-21, $6. 
Drama clinic; July 18-20, no fee. 

Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. Speech edu- 
cation workshop; July 5-Aug. 11. 

Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio. High school 
speech institute. 

Univ. of Oregon, Portland. Speech correc- 
tion courses. 


KEEP UP THE 
GOOD READING HABIT 
DURING THE SUMMER 


Order now for your students 
good* 25¢ books they will enjoy 


No. of 
TITLE, AUTHOR and BOOK + copies 
wanted 
Great Toles and Poems of Poe, P.39 
T Island, , B.142 
Anna and the King of Siam. 

Landon, P.576 

City of Bells, Goudge, P.564 
Covered Wagon, Hough, P.410 
Lantern in Her Hand, Aldrich, P.470 
Lost Horizon, Hilton, P.1 


Mutiny on the Bounty, 
Nordhoff & Hall, P.216 

My Name Is Aram, Saroyan, A.540 

How to Win Friends and Influence People, 
Carnegie, P.68 

Pocket Book of O. Henry, 
Hansen. Ed., P.510 


Twenty Grand, Taggard, Ed., B.154 
Anything Can Happen, Papashvily, P.556 


Bill Stern's Favorite Baseball Stories, 
P.572 


Bring ‘Em Back Alive, Buck, P.47 

Junior Miss, Benson, P.332 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
Skinner and Kimbrough, B.105 

Wild Animals | Have Known, Seton, 8.59 

Fighting Coach, Scholz, C.25 

Tawny, Hinkle, C.4 


SCHOOL DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


25¢ BOOKS 
1,000 or more books—I9¢ each 
100 to 1,000 books—20¢ each 
25 to 100 books—22¢ each 
1 to 25 books—25¢ each 


35¢ BOOKS 
1,000 or more books—26¢ each 
100 to 1,000 books—27¢ each 
25 to 100 books—30¢ each 
1 to 25 books—35¢ each 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Send books to: 


Name 


School 


Schoo! Address 


City 


Zone State 


Total number of books ordered 


Total amt. enclosed, figured at discount $____ 


Pay by check or money order (see schedule 
above). 


* All titles have been approved by the Teen Age 
Book Club Selection Committee 
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MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail 
to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
You will receive free aids direct from advertisers. 


(D Free VISITS TO INDUSTRY Identification card and guide 


Summer Schools 
and Tours 


( Alliance Francaise, p. 44-T 

Banff School of Fine Arts, 
p. 42-7 

(0 Chicago, School of the Arts 
Institute of, p. 39-T 

Fordham University, p. 42-7 

Hoevana, University of, p. 44-T 

Interomerican Summer 
School, p. 44-T 

Mills College, p. 42-T 

(C0 Monterey, Institute of, p. 42-T 

() Occidental College, p. 43-T 

San Marcos, National 
University of, p. 43-T 

(CD Students International Travel 
Assn., p. 44-7 

Utah, University of, p. 

() Vermont, University of, 
p. 447 

(1 Washington, University of, 
p. 43-1 

(1 World Study Tours, p. 42-7 


Vacation—Travel 


Bank of America, p. 36-7 
Burlington Route, p. 3-T 

[] Canadian Pacific, p. .T 
Escape Hotel, p. 39-T 
French National Tourist 
Office, p. 35-T 

Manitoba, Province of, p. 41-T 
Massachusetts Development 
Commission, p. 18-T 
Milwaukee Rood, p. 17-T 
Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development, p. 147 
Missouri Pacific, p. 36-T 
Minnesota, State of, p. 16-T 
NCB Checks, p. 39-T 

New York Centrol, p. 11-T 
Nova Scotia, Province of, 
p. 367 

Ontario, Province of, p. 32-7 
Santa Fe, p. 19-T 

Tanner Gray Line, p. 37-7 
TWA, p. 12-7 

[] United Air Lines, p. 21-7 


Books, Periodicals 


Exposition Press, p. 47-7 
Gimlet Publications, p. 40-T 
( Murray Hill Books, p. 33-7 


00 oO 


00 


O00340 


00 


Please print. 


Name 


(0 J. Rathburn Assoc., p. 34-7 

[] Russell Press, p. 47-T 

(J United Nations World, 
pp. 34-T & 40-7 


Audio-Visual Aids 


(0 Audio Devices, Inc., p. 38-T 
(1 Church Screen Products, 
p. 47-T 

(| Columbia Records, p. 29-T 
Educational Film Library 
Assn., p. 47-T 
Flory Films, p. 47-T 
Permo, p. 30-T 
Revere Camera, p. 48-T 
Slidecraft, p. 
Society for Visual Education 
p. 31-7 

United World Films, p. 27-7 
( Young America Films, p. 47-T 


no0000 


0 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, p. 13-T 

(1 Teachers’ kit on railroad 
transportation 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
p. 5-7 

“Pertinent Facts About Coal” 

CROSS EMBLEM, p. 40-T 

1 Info. on auto disploy plates 

GENERAL MOTORS, p. 34-T 

() Reprint of adv. in Junior and 
Senior Scholastic 

“Metallurgy & Wheels” 

HOUSEWISE SPECIALTIES, 
p. 44-T 

[] Catalog of useful articles 

B. LOWE, p. 40-T 

C) Info. on Jewelry stones 

MIDLAND TEACHERS AGENCY, 
p. 43-T 

Teaching opportunities 

NATIONAL BYREAU OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS, p. 44-T 

(CO Details on schools or comps 
to buy or sell 

PURE OIL CO., p. 22-T 

“50 Fabulous Yeors” 

STATE FINANCE, p. 39-T 

C) Info. on small loans 

20th CENTURY FUND, p. 15 

(J Info. on competition for 
teachers 


City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


It's a $e Daisy 
FREE— 


FOR VISITS TO INDUSTRY 


1. Identification card (see p. 6-T) 


2. Guide to 500 industries 
welcoming educators 


Check and mail coupon. 


e Informational posters presenting three different interests 
are currently available. From the Union of South Africa 
Government Information Office, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
18, four colorful pictorial maps (22"x34", free) introduce 
ice-crowned peaks, blue surf, green veld; jungle animal trails 
and industrial development; rich resources and native life. 
. .. To stimulate interest in music, send to American Music 
Conference, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, for a series 
of 3-color posters (17"x22", free). . . . From the United 
Nations Sales and Circulation Section, Lake Success, N. Y., 
the flags of the 59 member nations in full color. This 84"x11” 
poster costs 5¢ each in bulk orders of 100 or more; single 
copy, 10¢. . . . And to protect children against poison ivy, 
poison oak, and sumac, the Ivy Corp., Montclair, N. J., sends 
at no cost a 11"x14” poster with faithful color picturization 
and brief descriptions of infectious foliage. 


e Fifty Fabulous Years, H. V. Kaltenborn’s summation of 
the most miraculous half-century of human history, now 
available through a special offer of 15¢ to schools; one copy 
free to teachers (see 22-T). Send to Pure Oil Co., Chicago 1. 


e New and free from the Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Michi- 
gan: Shopcraft, a publication for industrial arts and trade 
and industrial teachers, formerly published by Scholastic 
Magazines, and the Rules Booklet for the Ford Industrial 
Arts Awards. Also The Human Bridge, a pictorial booklet 
presenting highlights of a motion picture by the same name 
which emphasizes imagination, thought, skill, and teamwork 
that produce an automobile. 


e CIO Department of Education and Research has two new 
pamphlets: The Magnificent Columbia, outlining plans for 
a Columbia Valley Authority, and National Health Insurance 
—What Does It Mean to You? Single copies free to teachers 
who also will be put on the mailing list for the monthly CIO 
Economic Outlook upon request to CIO, 718 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


e Motion Picture Association of America can now increase 
its mailing list for two services. The “Green Sheet,” Joint 
Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, biweekly, gives 
opinions on films by chairmen of leading national organiza- 
tions. Suitability for adults, family, young people, or children 
is indicated. Recent and Forthcoming Motion Pictures Based 
on Books and Plays, bimonthly, alerts teachers to current 
productions. Also descriptive booklets on films stimulating to 
class discussion. Address: 28 W. 44th St., New York 18. 


e How do you choose your physician, dentist, nurse, hos- 
pital? The Health Dollar, Household Finance Corp., 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 5¢, includes information on ser- 
vices, advice on keeping medical bills down. 
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New Films 


Tuesday in November—22 min., story 


of a U. S. presidential election; The 
Town—12 min., democracy in everyday 
lite shown in action in a typical com- 
munity; A Better Tomorrow—24 min., 
the New York City schools. From United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

Water for a Nation—19 min., U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Water conserva- 
tion. 

Two Views on Socialism—15 min., for 
discussion of differences between so- 
cialism and capitalism; How We Co- 
operate, Overcoming Fear, Earning 
Money While Going to School, How to 
Think, France: Backeround for Litera- 
ture—each 10 min., b&w or color. Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Bidg., Chicago. 

New “Community Sings” — Gypsy 
Songs, Irish Songs, Spanish Melodies, 
South Sea Songs. Official Films, Inc., 25 
West 45th St., New York 19. 

Accidents Don't: Happen — National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20. 

Glen Wakes Up—10 min., importance 
of being a good citizen; Home Manage- 
ment: Buying Food—11 min.. first. of 
new series on major problems in house- 
hold management. Next to be released 
—Why Budget? Young America Films, 
18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

The Ears and Hearing, 10 min. Yours 
Ts the Land—20 min., color, discussion 
film on conservation. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il. 

Your Career in Aviation—b&w or color 

operations of typical commercial air- 
lines; types of jobs, educational and 
technical qualifications. Flory Films, 
303 East 71st St.. New York 21. 


and Strips 


New Filmstrips 


The Stock Exchange—Its Nature and 
Function; The Stock Exchange—How It 
Operates. Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bur., Wayne Univ., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Flame Facts About Gas—gas burner | 
construction and how to care for gas | 
burners in the home. From local Gas | 
Companies or American Gas Assn., 420 | 


Lexington Ave., New York (free). 

Colonial Empire Series—7 filmstrips. 
British Information Services. Deals with 
British colonies in Africa. 

Photographic Darkroom Procedures— 
series of 6, Text-Film Dept., MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 18. Developing Roll Film 
Negatives; Developing Sheet Film and 
Film Packs; Contact Printing; Projec- 
tion Printing, | & Il; Spot Printing and 
Dodging. 


New Publications 


Visualized Problems of Children and 
Youth—Public Information Bulletin No. 
5, Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Wel- 
fare, Division of Child Welfare and 
Youth Services. Twenty-seven films for 
film forums on community youth prob- 
lems. 

Films on Family Relations by Nor- 
man B. Moore. Bibliography. From 
Audio-Visual Div., Rochester Public 
Library, Rochester, N. Y. 

Audio-Visual Ideas for the English 
Teacher by Edward T. Scholfield. Board 
of Education, 15 Lawrence St., Newark, 

New filmstrip catalog, National Film 


47-T 


“The Story of 
preming Up" 


Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., New | 


York 20. 


Something New. 


New Typewriters 

Royal Electric Typewriter (2 Park Ave), 
New York 16) had its world premiere at 
the annual AASA convention. With it a 
typist can tabulate, shift, back space, and 
underscore electrically. 


Electri-conomy, Remington Rand's 1950 
electric typewriter, has one-space tabula- 
tion, governor-controlled tab key, carriage 
return for wide tabulations, faster space bar 
operation, and key resistance reduced al- 
most 50 per cent. 

Keyboard of the new Underwood Por- 
table, the Leader, has common arithmetic 
signs, usual business symbols, keys in stand- 
ard arrangement. Designed for family use. 


Handy Aids 
Savabook Adjustable Book Cover, of 4- 
gauge vinyl transparent plastic, is adjus- 


Something Better 


table to any width book and comes in 


standard heights. Will increase the life of 
books. Cost to teachers: $2.40 per doz., 35 
cents each. Send 25 cents for sample cover 
to Savabook, 817 N Broadway, New York 
City. 


To identify and locate the proper fire 
extinguisher, Meyercord Co. (333 N. Michi- 


gan Ave., Chicago 1) has three new decal | 


signs which can be located above fire ex- 


tinguishers, and small matching signs for 


the equipment. 


“Ketchon” is a set of elastic bands with 
safety pins on one end and spring clips on 


the other to hold gloves, cap, scarves, etc., | 


when not being worn. Children pin them 
inside coats and so prevent loss. Set of 
three, 50¢, from Elasticity Co., 12 W. 31 
St., New York City. 


maturity. Disney style. level: 11-16. 


P. O. BOX 1821 - ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 


“Better Speech through Records 


The Art of Good Speech enables one to correct 
his mispronunciations, to enrich his vocabulary, 
and to speak more effectively. 

Topics: Speech and personality, the psychology 
of effective speaking, improving one’s conversa- 
tion, talking before groups, etc. Features: over 

words which offer spelling or pronuncia- 

tion difficulties, tests for discovering words one 

may be mispronouncing and records on which 

to heor the correct pronunciation, vocabulary- 

building manuals with self-marking tests, etc. 
4 unbreakable records ...7 books & manuals 
(over 700 pp.) in an attractive cose...$10.95 


Russell Press 1512 S. 6th St., Phila. 47, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


YOUR CAREER IN 


AVIATION 


Up-to-date survey of jobs in commercial 
aviation . . . educational requirements... 
salaries. 11 min., sd., b&w or color. Write 
for our free catalog. 


FLORY FILMS, INC., School Films Div. 
303 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


EFLA Service Supplements 
FILMS FOR YOUTH—A Selected Film List 
FIFTY FILMS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
THE FOREIGN FEATURE LENGTH FILM 

30 cents each. Send stamps or coin with order 
Educational Film Library Association 

Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New York City 19 


“PRODUCTS & INDUSTRIES SERIES 
SET NO. 


Six filmetrips for elementary and high school social studies 

OW WE GET OUR IRON & STEEL 

HOW WE GET OUR COPPER 

HOW WE GET OUR COTTON 

HOW WE GET OUR RUBBER 

HOW WE GET OUR COAL 

HOW WE GET OUR ALUMINUM 

Set of six—$16.50 Individual tithes —$3.50 

Teacher's Guide Included 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 18 E. 4) St.. N.Y. C. 


We have dsscovered—and published— 
over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 
books possible. For complete informa- 
tion and proved results, send for our 
free, 32-page brochure, WE CAN 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


Writing 
A Book 


Exposition Press 


2514 FOURTH AVE wWEwW YORK 10 
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“We are delighted with our 
Revere TAPE RECORDER” 


Economical in price 
Thrifty, Foolproof Operation 
Invaluable Teaching Aid 


Many leading educators praise 
Revere as the ideal recorder for class- 
room use. So simple, even a youngster 
can prepare it for operation in a 
matter of seconds. And it saves ex- 
penses by giving a full hour’s record- 
ing on one reel of re-usable tape. 
Teachers like it for the excellence of 
its high fidelity sound reproduction, 
and pupils respond to it with gratify- 
ing results. Moreover, Revere’s price is 
well below those of other recorders of 
comparable quality. See your Revere 
dealer, or write and we will arrange 
a free demonstration. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY CHICAGO 


Old recordings avtomat- 
ically erased as new ones 
ore made. No danger 


Revere 
speeds save valuable 
time in moving tape tode- 


sired position on the reel. RECORDER 
Magnetic tape can be 
t, spliced, edited with $ 9 
No tape is ever wasted. 


Fast forward and rewind 


Show 16mm educational films at their best with 
Revere SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Gives you bright, clear screen images and finest ‘““Theatre- 
Tone’”’ sound. Shows silent movies, too. Even youngsters 
can set it up and operate it easily. Slip-over carrying case 
holds accessories, doubles as speaker to make 


single unit weighing only 33 lbs. Many $29950 


outstanding features. Priced amazingly low. Congite 
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